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I. It is well known that al-Ghazali refers to Ibn Sina’s philosophy 
either as a source of his résumé of the doctrines of the philosophers! 
ot as an object of refutation.2 However, as some scholars have 
proved, he was influenced by the very philosophy he summed up and 
criticized. That Greek philosophy has exerted an influence on al- 
Ghazali is attested in the works of later Muslim doctors and 
demonstrated by modern scholars.? Badawi states that al-Ghazali did 
not succeed in avoiding the impression of the philosophers in spite 
of his attempts.^ First, Badawi shows that al-Ghazali used John 
Philoponus' arguments in refuting the notion of the eternity of the 
world.> Second, he finds that a work dealing with the censure of the 
soul ascribed to Hermes is in rapport with al-Ghazali’s chapter /awbi? 
al-nafs wa-mu atabatuha in Ihya’. Al-Ghazali, however, shaped Hermes’ 
teaching in Islamic form.® Third, Badawi (pp. 229-234) shows 
parallels between Plotinus’? Enneads and al-Ghazali’s Mishkat chiefly 
concerning the latter’s chapter “On the explanation that the true 


1 See Magasid. This work is almost identical with the Arabic translation of Ibn 
Sina’s Danishnamah. S.H. Nasr, “The Persian Works of Shaykh Al-Ishraq Shihab Al- 
Din Suhrawardi,” MW 12 (1968), pp. 3-8, quoted by P. Morewedge, The Metaphy- 
sica of Avicenna, London 1973, p. 293. 

2 See Tahafut. Al-Ghazali’s criticism does not always cover every facet of Ibn 
Sinà's arguments. M.E. Marmura, ‘“‘Ghazali and the Avicennan Proof from Personal 
Identity for an Immaterial Self,” in A Straight Path, Studies in Medieval Philosophy and 
Culture, Essays in Honor of Arthur Hyman, eds. R. Link-Salinger and others, 
Washington D.C., pp. 195-205. 

3 Badawi, p. 221. 

4 Ibid. This is not the place to discuss Badawi’s last note, although my 
impression is that al-Ghazali never tried to escape philosophy. He intentionally used 
philosophy, attemtping from time to time to conceal philosophical notions through 
contradictions, ambiguities and Islamic terms. 

5 Ibid., pp. 223-225. 

6 Ibid., pp. 225-229, 234. Cf. A.E. Affifi, "The Influence of Hermetic Literature 
on Muslim Thought,” BSOAS 13 (1949-1951) 845-847. Another form of islamiza- 
tion of philosophical terms, namely, the tracing of their source back to the Qur'an, 
was done by al-Ghazali in Qistas. 
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light is God". S. van den Bergh proves that some of al-Ghazali's 
notions, which occur in K. a/-shukr, concerning gratitude towards 
God and God's providential care for man, are derived from Greek, 
mainly Stoic, sources." 

In a recently published article, Giladi proves that al-Ghazali 
"employs the Aristotelian classification of the sciences not only in his 
philosophical writings compiled during the Baghdad period but also in 
his mystical writings of his years of retirement" .? Likewise, Pines 
points out that al-Ghazali probably derived some notions appearing in 
K. aja ib al-galb from an ethical treatise 7a/dhib al-a&blag written by 
Miskawayh.? According to Pines, al-Ghazali was also influenced in 
some of his epistemological statements in Iya by the teaching of the 
Aristotelians.!? In like manner, I have recently tried to prove that al- 
Ghazali, having been influenced by philosophy, developed in his non- 
philosophical writings a theory of causality whose elements are a 
mixture of philosophy and religion.!! In sum, philosophy, for the most 
part Greek, has exerted its influence on al-Ghazalt’s philosophical as 
well as non-philosophical works. 

This phenomenon is apparent with regard to Ibn Sina's philosophy. 
According to Wolfson, in Mizan and Tahdafut al-Ghazali followed Ibn 
Sina's Risdla f? l-nafs in combining common sense and imagination into 
one faculty.!? Michot shows that in his non-philosophical works al- 
Ghazali accepted some of Ibn Sina's notions, and cites parallels 
between Ibn Sina's RZsz/a adhawiyya fi amr al-ma'ad and al-Ghazalt’s 
K. al-madnun al-kabir. In this work al-Ghazali adopts views which he 
himself attacks in Tahafut.!3 A solution of al-Ghazali's acceptance and 
rejection of the same notions may be to regard K. al-madnin al-kabir as 
unauthentic. Vajda defends such a solution when facing the same 
problem with regard to Mar al-quds which derives most of its 
material from Ibn Sina’s different writings.!1^ Vajda's solution, how- 


7 “Ghazali on ‘Gratitude towards God’ and its Greek sources” SI 7 (1957) 77- 
8. 
i 8 Giladi, p. 91. 
9 Pines, pp. 12-13. 
10 [bid., p. 15. 
11 Abrahamov, pp. 75-98. It is worth noting that, according to some scholars, al- 
Ghazali was influenced by philosophy even in Tahafut. Ibid., p. 77f. 

12 H.A. Wolfson, “The Internal Senses in Latin, Arabic, and Hebrew Philoso- 
phical Texts," HTR 28 (1935) 282f. 

13 Michot, “Avicenne”, p. 56. Idem, “Avicenne et la destinée humaine," Revue 
Philosophique de Louvain 79, (1981) 457. 

14 “Le ma'arig al-quds fi madarij ma`rifat al-nafs attribué à al-Gazali et les ecrits d'Ibn 
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ever, seems unsuitable for K. a/-zadnun al-kabir, for the ideas presented 
in it are found in al-Ghazali's genuine works. According to Ibn Sina, 
the soul when leaving the body takes with it the faculty of imagination 
through which it can feel the torment of the grave and all the states 
described in the prophets’ books.!5 Two facts are of great importance 
here: (a). Al-Ghazali does not mention the imaginable Hereafter in his 
refutation of the philosophers, although he does reject other theses of 
Resala adbawiyya. (b). The capacity of feeling the states of the world to 
come through imagination occurs in I/y2' as one of the three ways to 
explain the realization of ‘adbab al-qabr.\© The appearance of this 
unorthodox idea in Ifya’ should not puzzle us, since in Iya’ there 
appear implicit as well as explicit unorthodox views.!” 

Pines finds a point of similarity between Ibn Sina and al-Ghazalt: 
" Al-Ghazali, like Ibn Sina in Isharat, seems to consider the mystics and 
the prophets as belonging to the same category of people".!8 Accor- 
ding to Pines, both al-Ghazali and Ibn Sina combine the mystical 
science and the general system of sciences, and admit to the relative 
superiority of the former over the other sciences.!9 An additional 
similarity between Ibn Sina and al-Ghazali is the fact that al-Ghazali, 
like Ibn Sina, composed a visionary recital.20 

Before entering into our discussion several methodological 
remarks seem in order. One need hardly mention that conditions of 
influence existed; al-Ghazalt knew Ibn Sina’s writings and used them, 
although without indicating his source. That Ibn Sina impressed al- 


Sing’, IOS 2(1972), pp. 470-473. Cf. A.S. Tritton, *Ma'arij al-Quds," BSOAS 22 
(1959) 353- . | 

15 Risala adbawiyya, p. 125. Michot, “Avicenne”, pp. 54f. H.A. Davidson, “Al- 
Farabi and Ibn Sina on the Active Intellect”, Vator 3 (1972) 175. 

16 Thya’, vol. IV, p. 501 (bayan ‘adhab al-qabr wa-sual munkar wa-nakir). Michot, 
p. 58. See also the excellent work of J.R. Michot, La destinée de l'homme selon 
Avicenne, Louvain 1986, which is dedicated to Ibn Sina’s theory of the imaginable 
world to come. 

17 Abrahamov. Such notions also occur in his other works considered authentic. 
For example, the idea that things are the product of God’s knowledge appears in a/- 
Maqsad al-asna sharh asma allah al-husna@ (Cairo 1968), p. 77. Cf. S. van den Bergh, 
The Incoherence of the Incoherence, London 1954, p. XX. 

18 Pines, p. 15. 

19 Pines, p. 16. 

20 H., Corbin, Avicenna and the Visionary Recital, tr. W.R. Trask, New York and 
London 1960, pp. 196-198. One should also notice similarities in the introductions 
to works written by both scholars. E.g., the opening of al-Ghazali's K. sharh ‘aja ib 
al-galb is similar to the opening of Ibn Sina’s epistle a/-Quwa al-nafsaniyya. Abwal, 
p. 147. 
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Ghazali in the latter’s non-philosophical works too has already been 
proven, as we have just seen. What remains is to continue to 
investigate the range of this influence by adding more issues in which 
it is perceived. In doing so one must take care to differentiate 
between Aristotelian, Neoplatonic and other philosophical influences 
on al-Ghazali on the one hand and the Ibn Sinian influence on the 
other hand. This can be achieved by examining not only ideas and 
terms, which may be common to several philosophers, but also the 
structure and context of the relevant passages. Concerning the terms 
there is a problem to which al-Ghazali himself refers. Many times in 
his writing he states that he prefers the meaning of a notion to its 
technical expression through a specific term.?! Consequently, one 
must search for notions common to both Ibn Sina and al-Ghazali 
even when the technical terms expressing these notions may differ. 
What Ibn Sina defines in philsophical terms may appear in al-Ghazalt 
in religious or Sufic ones on account of the author’s desire to adapt 
philosophical notions and ways of argumentation to his religious 
Weltanschauung without laying himself open to the charge of 
unorthodoxy. I do not go beyond Ibn Sina to search for his sources. 
Suffice it to presume that in some cases Greek philosophy is found in 
al-Ghazalt through the medium of Ibn Sina.2 This paper aims at 
demonstrating that Ibn Sina is the source of al-Ghazali when it 
comes to the division of the intellect, man’s knowledge and love of 
God and his felicity. The results of the present research and others of 
the same kind, which are based on al-Ghazali's authentic works, may 
lead us to reconsider books whose ascription to al-Ghazali has been 
denied because of Ibn Sinian influence. Such is the case of, e.g., 


Ma ‘arij al-quds? and K. al-madnun al-kabir. 


21 H. Lazarus-Yafeh, Studies in al-Ghazzali, Jerusalem 1975, p. 295. 

22 The charge that "d Ghazali had followed Greek philosophy through Ibn Sina 
was actually levelled against him by later Muslim scholars. In a/-Radd ‘ala al- 
mantigtyyin (ed. S. Nadawi, Bombay 1949, p. 15), Ibn Taymiyya states:” [Ghazali] 
wrote a book he called a/-Qistas al-mustagim, attributing [in it logic] to the teachings 
of the prophets. He only learned it from Avicenna, who learned it from the books 
of Aristotle" (quoted by M.E. Marmura in his “Ghazali’s Attitude to the Secular 
Sciences and Logic,” in Essays on Islamic Philosophy and Science, ed. G.F. Hourani, 
New York 1975, p. 103). Cf. Ibn Taymiyya, Mawdafagat sarib, Vol. III, p. 66. 

23 What is most perplexing in this work is the fact that besides long passages 
borrowed from Ibn Sina (as stated by Tritton [note 14 above] and Vajda), there are 
some passages which are taken from Ihya’, a fact, which, as far as I know, has never 
been mentioned by scholars. The identical paragraphs I have found are: The 
relations between the heart and the sciences. Ma‘arij al-quds pp. 74-79] Ihya’, Vol. 
III, pp. 13-15. The names of the soul: Ma‘arij al-quds, p. 10| Ihya’, ibid., p. 4. The 
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II. One of the topics in which Ibn Sina’s influence on al-Ghazalt 
seems clear is the division of the rational soul. This issue, like others, 
appears in several parallel writings of Ibn Sina.24 In all of them, and 
mainly in Najat there emerges a resemblance to al-Ghazali’s Mian 
The rational soul is divided into a theoretical and a practical faculty 
(quwwa 'alima, quwwa ‘amila), both of which have a common name 
“intellect” (aq. The text of the last sentence in Mzgzz is almost the 
same as in these three works of Ibn Sina. It is followed by the 
definition of the practical faculty. It reads in al-Ghazalr's Mizan as 
follows: “As for the practical [faculty] it is a faculty and an element 
of the soul, it is the principle of the movement of the human body 
[which motivates him to carry out] certain individual actions charac- 
terized by consideration and deliberation in accordance with what 
the theoretical intellect enjoins as we shall recall’’.26 Al-Ghazalt’s 
wording is almost identical with that of Naat except for the last 
words (*in accordance with purposive considerations"). At the end 
of the passage just quoted, al-Ghazali puts forward the notion which 
is further mentioned by Ibn Sina?’ to the effect that the practical 
intellect learns its function from the theoretical intellect.28 In the 
following passage al-Ghazali’s text is different but the contents 
remain similar to Ibn Sina’s; it generally deals with the relation of 
this faculty to other faculties of the soul. The practical intellect can 
govern and control other faculties and hence produce excellent 
morals, but if it fails to do so, it may be governed by bodily faculties 
and may consequently produce bad morals.2? 


explanation of the animal faculties. Ma rz al-quds, p. 29/ Ihya’, ibid., p. 6. The 
necessary connection between conditions leading to the fulfillment of an act. Ma Grij 
al-quds, p. 30/ Ibya', Vol. IV, p. 253. The explanation of the vision of God in the 
Hereafter. Ma‘arij al-quds, p. 135 | Ihya’, ibid., p. 312. 

^ Najat, Ahwal, Nukat. 

235 Mizan, p. 202: wa-qad tusamma kulu wabida minhuma ‘aqlan wa-lakin ‘ala sabil al- 
ism al-mushtarak. Najàt, p. 163: wa-kulu wabida min al-quwwatayn tusamma ‘aqlan 
bi'shtirak al-ism. Ahwal, p. 63= Najat. Nukat, p. 156: wa-tusamma kulu wabida ‘aqlan 
bi l-ishtirak. 

26 Mizan, p. 203: fa-amma al-‘amila fa-hiya quwwatun wa-ma nan li'l-nafs hiya mabda’ 
harakat badan al-insan ila al-af al al-mu'ayyana. al-juz iyya al-mukhtassa bil-fikr wa t 
rawiyya ‘ala ma laqtadibi al-quwwatu al-‘alima allati nadhkuruha. Najat, p. 163: fa'l- 
amila quwwatun hiya mabda? mubarrik li-badan al-insan ila al-afa il al-juz iyya al-khassa 
bi'l-rawwiya ala mugtada ara takhussuha islabiyya. Abwal, p. 63: The word haraka 
replaces mwubarrik. Nukat, p. 156: The text is different, the contents identical. 

7 Najat, p. 164, l. 10. 

? Rahman, Avicenna, pp. 85f. 

29 Najat, p. 164. Cf. Plotinus, Exneads, 1.6. 5-6. 
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It is worth noting that in Ifya@ (vol. III, p. 8)9 al-Ghazali 
distinguishes between 7/7 (knowledge) and ¿rāda (will) which, ac- 
cording to the description of their functions, correspond to theoretical 
and practical intellect respectively.?! The fact that al-Ghazali uses 
philosophical notions without resorting to the traditional technical 
terms is proved through the examination of his treatment of other 
issues. This phenomenon is most conspicuous in Iya’ and less 
prominent in Mizan as we shall immediately see.?? 

Nov, let us return to the second of the two kinds of the intellect. 
In Mizan the theoretical intellect is defined as “the faculty which by 
its nature receives the universal forms abstracted from material 
impediments which cause them (the universal forms) to be partially 
sensible’’.34 The definition of Najaf is slightly different,?5 but retains 
the same idea. Following Ibn Sina, al-Ghazali states that this faculty 
has three stages with regard to the knowledge occurring in it. 
Whereas Ibn Sina uses the technical terms pertaining to these stages 
along with examples analogous to the art of writing, al-Ghazali 
makes do with these examples. The first stage is expressed by the 
example of an infant who has a potentiality for writing which is not 
realized.96 Ibn Sina calls this stage an absolute or material potentiality 
(quwwa mutlaqa bayMlaniyya).? Elsewhere it occurs in Ifya@ as an 
attribute through which man is ready to receive the theoretical 
knowledge. It is called natural disposition (ghariza).38 Following the 
example of the art of writing, the second stage in al-Ghazali refers to 
a child who knows about the existence of an inkpot, a pen and 
separate letters, i.e., the tools of writing. In relation to knowledge, 


30 K. sharh ‘aja ib al-qalb, bayan khassiyat qalb al-insan. 

31 E.g. the will is defined as the motive which makes the organs move according 
to the judgement of the intellect (a/-ba ith al-mubarri& li'l-a‘da’ ‘ala mugtada al-‘aql). 

32 Abrahamov, Gil'adi, p. 88. 

3 But he also uses philosophical terms in Ihya’. E.L. Ormsby, An Islamic Version 
of Theodicy: The Dispute over al-Ghagali’s “Best of all Possible Worlds," unpublished 
Ph.D. thesis, University Microfilms International, Ann Arbor 1983, p. 240. 

* Mizan, p. 205: hiya allati min shaniha an tatallaga al-ma‘ani al-kulliyya al- 
mujarrada ‘an al- 'awarid allati taj aluha mahsusa juz ‘tyyatan. 

55 Najat, p. 165: min sha niba an tantabi'a bil-suwar al-kulliyya al-mujarrada ‘an al- 
madda. The same wording (except for sära instead of suwar) appears in Ahbwal, p. 65. 
Nukat, p. 157 has: fa-hiya al-quwwa al-muntagisha bil-suwar al-kulliyya allati ta&ünu 
mujarrada ‘an al-madda. 

*6 Miean, p. 205. 

37 Najat, p. 165, Abwal, p. 65. 

?8 Thya’, Vol. I, p. 85 (K. a/- iz, bayan haqiqat al-'agl wa-aqsamubn). 

39 Mizan, p. 206. Najat, p. 166. 
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this stage indicates the possession of the necessary primary intelli- 
gibles (al-ma qalat al-awwaliyya al-darariyya).9 Ibn Sina refers to this 
stage as guwwa mumkina (possible potentiality). In Iya’ al-Ghazali 
uses both the example of the art of writing?! and some of the 
technical terms. The terms used are: 1. necessary immediate intelli- 
gibles (wlm darüriyya awwaliyya). 2. the theoretical knowledge becomes 
possible (a/-‘ulim al-nazariyya sarat mumkina). 3. the knowledge of the 
absurdity of the impossibilities (Zs/zba/at al-mustahilat) and the knowl- 
edge of the admissibility of the possibilities (/awaz al-jaizat).42 The 
third stage in Mixzz indicates a state in which the acquired intelligi- 
bles (a/-zma quat al-kasbiyya) actually exist and are stored like (ka’/- 
makhzuna) in man. A man can always return to this faculty and use it. 
In this stage he is like a skilled scribe who does not use his skill but 
is entirely ready to use it through approximate faculty. Al-Ghazali 
uses words and terms occurring in Ibn Sina: makhzuna (stored), 
isti dad (powerful predisposition), /7-f/7 (actually) and the example 
of the scribe." He does not use Ibn Sina's term for this stage, 
namely, a/-‘aq/ bi l-malaka (habitus). However, in Ihya’,44 whoever is 
in this stage is called "intelligent in habit" (“gil bi 7- da), which is 
equivalent to Ibn Sina’s 47 bi-malaka.5 Al-Ghazali does not 
continue the course of Ibn Sina's thinking; he does not deal with the 
fourth stage through which the intellect passes into absolute actua- 
lity, i.e., the stage when the intellect actually uses the forms it has. 
Nor does he treat the stage of the acquired intellect (a/-‘ag/ al- 
mustafad). Possibly he thinks of the third stage as including a/-‘ag/ 
bi I-fi 1 and al-'agl al-mustafad since he regards it as the limit of the 
intellectual human stage and since it contains endless and different 
stages according to the number and rank of the intelligibles.46. 
Al-Ghazalt continues to follow Ibn Sina's Naja? in describing the 
ways through which the rational soul acquires the intelligibles. His 


40 Najat, p. 165. 

^! Ihya', Vol. III, p. 8: “His state in relation to the intelligibles (7/27) is like the 
state of a writer who knows of writing only the inkpot, the pen and the separate 
letters..." 

42 Cf. ibid., Vol. I, p. 85. 

^ Mizan, p. 206. Cf. Ibya', Vol. III, p. 8. 

44 Vo]. I, p. 85. 

45 In I5y2 , Vol. I, p. 86, al-Ghazali adds a fourth stage which corresponds to the 
practical intellect in Mzzzz. 

^5 Migan, p. 206: wa-hadhihi nibayat al-daraja al-insaniyya. wa-lakin ft hadhihi al-rutba 
darajat la tubsa takhtalifu bi-kathrat al-ma lumdat wa-bi-qillatiba wa-bi-sharafi al-ma lumat 
wa-khissatiha ... Cf. Ahbwal, p. 67, l. 10. 
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adherence to Ibn Sina here is evident in the general lines as well as in 
some of the terms. Ibn Sina divides the acquisition of knowledge 
into two parts: a. acquisition through someone else, b. acquisition 
through oneself. The second kind is relevant to the present inquiry. 
Some people, says Ibn Sina, have a more powerful predisposition 
(isti dad meaning the material intellect) for forming concepts (tasaw- 
wur) than others. Such a powerful predisposition is called “‘intuition” 
(hads), which in its fullest degree means that a man knows everything 
by himself. The power of intuition is dhaka’47 (acumen). As Gutas 
points out Ibn Sina uses the Qur'anic term fitra to describe intuition 
in the theological terminology.^ Al-Ghazali designates acquisition 
through oneself 7/haz ilāhi (divine inspiration) which seems at first 
sight to be something that man receives from God. He differentiates 
between three kinds of people: a. those who perceive through being 
stimulated by themselves (¢anabbaha min nafsibi), b. those who do not 
understand without being stimulated (¢anbih), and c. those whom 
even /anbih does not benefit. The first kind corresponds to those 
people in Ibn Sina who have a powerful predisposition. Such a man 
knows everything by himself.5° [/ham is also defined in al-Ghazali as 
the knowledge of the hidden things which become clear to man in 
his inner being without studying.>! Those things are contained in 
this predisposition (ghariza)5* of human nature (£7 /-fitra) for they are 
very close to being perceived (Z-qurb isti dadiba li l-idra&). This phrase 
is very near to Ibn Sina’s statement: "Among the students there are 
those who are very close to forming concepts since their predisposi- 
tion is very powerful".5? 

III. Another similarity between Ibn Sina and al-Ghazali is the use of 
the light verse (Qur'an 24.35) as a parable which shows the various 
degrees of the rational soul. In Mishkat al-Ghazali enumerates five 
faculties or spirits of the human soul.^ The first of these is the 
sensitive spirit (z/-r4b al-hassas) which receives the information ob- 


^ Najat, p. 167. Gutas, p. 161. 

^9 Gutas, p. 170. 

49 [bya', Vol. I, p. 88. 

50 Cf. Najat, p. 167, ll. 2-3: as if one knows everything by oneself (ka-annahu 
ya rifu kull shay? min nafsibi). 

5! Ihya’, Vol. I, p. 88, ll. 17-18. 

32 [bid., p. 86, l. 4 from the end. 

5 Najat, p. 166. 

5t In my opinion, Mishkat basically does not deviate from al-Ghazalr's other 
wotks on the issue of man's cognition. 
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tained by the senses. The second is the imaginative spirite (a/-ruh al- 
khayali) which records the information received by the senses and 
keeps it ready for use by the third spirit. The third spirit, the 
intellectual spirit (a/-rzh al-‘aqli), perceives notions which cannot be 
perceived by the senses or by the imagination. The objects of 
perception by the intellectual spirit are necessary and universal pieces 
of knowledge.*> The fourth is the discursive spirit (a/-rah al-fikri) 
which uses syllogisms in treating pieces of knowledge.59 The fifth is 
the sacred prophetic spirit (a/-räþ al-gudsi al-nabawi) which pertains to 
prophets and saints. Through this faculty the unseen tables(?), the 
laws of the world to come, some knowledge of the Celestial and 
Terrestrial Realms and divine knowledge, which the intellectual and 
discursive spirits cannot perceive, are revealed. According to al- 
Ghazali, it is not impossible that beyond the intellect (‘ag/) there 
should be another stage which releases that which does not come out 
through the intellect. Al-Ghazali calls this stage, the sacred prophetic 
spirit, dhawq and widan.*8 The fact that the fifth spirit is beyond the 
intellect, and the use of the words dhawg and wijdan may lead us 
immediately to the conclusion that al-Ghazali regards the last spirit 
as mystical experience, dissevered from the other spirits. 

But the essence of the fifth faculty seems to be different in the case 
of al-Ghazali's explanation of the components of the parable of the 
light verse.°? The sensitive spirit is symbolized by the niche for a 
lamp, the imaginative spirit by the glass, the intellectual spirit by the 
lamp, the discursive spirit by the tree (because it branches out as the 
result of the process of syllogism) and the sacred prophetic spirit by 
the oil.9 I would now like to quote the passage dealing with the 
symbol for the fifth spirit, since the symbol may contribute to our 


5 Mishkat, pp. 43-48. 

?6 Al-Ghazali's attitude to this important device is best demonstrated in Qrzszzr 
and in K. al-fikr in Ibya’, Vol. IV. 

5 Mishkat, p. 76f. 

58 Ibid., p. 77, l. 13- p. 78, l. 3 from the end. 

59 A.J. Arberry's translation of this verse (in his The Koran Interpreted, Oxford 
1983, pp. 356f.) runs as follows: “God is the Light of the heavens and the earth; the 
likeness of His Light is as a niche wherein is a lamp (the lamp in a glass, the glass as 
it were a glittering star) kindled from a Blessed Tree, an olive that is neither of the 
East nor of the West whose oil well nigh would shine, even if no fire touched it; 
Light upon Light; (God guides to His Light whom He will.) (And God strikes 
similitudes for men, and God has knowledge of everything.)." 

60 Mzsb&at, pp. 79-81. 
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understanding of the spirit. “As for the fifth, it is the sacred 
prophetic spirit attributed to the saints, it 1s absolutely pure and 
luminous.®! For the discursive spirit (arab al-mufakkira) is divided 
into that which requires instruction, stimulation (¢anbib) and assis- 
tance from the outside so that it may continue [to deal with various] 
types of knowledge, and that which is absolutely pure as if it were 
stimulated from within (yatanabbahu bi-nafsiht) without outside assis- 
tance. Therefore it 1s appropriate to express the pure and intensely 
ready (to act) faculty (a/-saft al-baligh al-isti dad) in [the words]: whose 
oll almost would illuminate, even if no fire touched it. For there are 
saints whose light almost shines so that they could almost dispense 
with the prophets' assistance, and there are prophets who could 
almost dispense with the angels' assistance. This parable fits this part 
(1.e., the fifth spirit)". Now, according to this passage the discursive 
spirit is divided into two parts. The first needs help from the outside 
and is therefore not entirely pure. Actually it is the fourth spirit 
which al-Ghazali calls a/-rzh al-fikri. This conclusion is proved by a 
comparison with a passage in K. al-tafakkur in Ihya’ in which al- 
Ghazali states that the way of using syllogisms is obtained either by a 
divine light in the heart, which is an inborn quality (war ilahi bi'l-qalb 
yabsulu bi d-fitra) —as is the case with all of the prophets— or by 
learning and exercising, which is the case with most people.6^ This 
second way equals the fourth spirit, and the first equals the fifth spirit 
which is the faculty of the prophets. Thus the difference between the 
way of the prophets and of the saints to reach the ultimate truth, on 
the one hand, and the way of the wise or of the philosophers, on the 
other, is not an essential one, since both parties obtain knowledge 
through the same device; namely, the discursive spirit. It is only a 
difference of degree. The discursive spirit, in its pure form, i.e., the 
sacred prophetic spirit, enables prophets and saints to perceive 
immediately what others would perceive only after a long time if 
ever. Thus al-Ghazali believes in intellectual revelation caused by 


61 The text has fi ghayat al-safa’ wal-sharaf. Al-sharaf does not make any sense. 
Very probably it is a scribal error and the original word may have been a/-sharq. 

62 Gairdner (Mishkat al-anwar, tt. Lahore 1952 [rep. of London ed. 1924], p. 153) 
translates this term as “the thought spirit," while, through the context, it is very 
clear that al-Ghazali speaks here of the fourth spirit, namely, the discursive spirit. 

6 Misb&at, p. 81, ll. 4-11. 

64 Thya’, Vol. IV, p. 426, ll. 17-18. 
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illuminated intuition. This notion may have been taken from Ibn 
Sina.ó5 

The scheme of the parable of the light verse in Ibn Sina makes 
recoutse to the terms denoting the stages of the intellect mentioned 
above. The symbol for the material intellect is the niche for a lamp 
(mishkat); for the process of acquiring knowledge, namely, the 
secondary intelligibles through syllogisms (= the discursive spirit of 
al-Ghazali, fkr) it is the olive tree (here Ibn Sina is undoubtedly the 
source for al-Ghazali); for intuition, which differs from the preceding 
faculty only in that it attains the middle term at once, it 1s the oil. 
This corresponds to al-Ghazalr's a/-rah al-qudi. Intuition in Ibn Sina 
may be divided into three stages: very strong, weak and middle. The 
weak one is mentioned above. The middle is what Ibn Sina calls 
intellect in habitu (a/-‘agl biT-mala&a) which is represented in the 
parable by the glass, and the very strong intuition (guwwa qudsiyya) is 
the faculty to which the verse refers as: “Whose oil almost would 
illuminate, even if no fire touched it". (Al-Ghazali also states that 
this phrase refers to the highest faculty of the rational soul.) When 
the theoretical intellect attains this perfection through obtaining the 
primary and the secondary intelligibles, and the latter are actually 
present, this state, called the acquired intellect (2/- ‘agl al-mustafad), is 
symbolized through the words “light on light" (war ‘ala mar). The 
actual intellect (a/-‘aq/ bi 7-fi 7), the stage in which the soul can bring 
the intelligibles whenever it wills, is represented in the symbol 
through the lamp. And the active intellect (a/-‘aq/ al-fa“‘a/), the cause 
of the soul's ascendance through these stages, is the fire (war) of the 
symbol.66 

Ibn Sina’s explanation of the symbol is undoubtedly more philoso- 
phically oriented and more elaborate than that of al-Ghazali.?" Al- 


65 See Rahman, Prophecy, p. 31 and the notes to this page. Mishkat. Affifi’s 
introduction, pp. 21f. M.E. Marmura, “Avicenna’s Psychological Proof of Pro- 
phecy," JNES 22 (1963) 52. On the word tanbih see above p. 8. Al-Ghazali also 
thinks that prophets can obtain their prophecy through stages. An example of this 
kind of prophecy is Ibrahim. Q:s/as5, pp. 49, 55. 

66 Nukat, p. 162f. Cf. Isharat, Vol. Il, pp. 369ff. (Gozchon, p. 324). Ma arij al-quds, 
p. 45. Tis’ rasa il fil-hikma wa'l-tabi iyyat, Cairo 1908, pp. 125ff. 

67 [t is to be noted that according to one passage in Mishkat, al-rih al-qudsi seems 
to be something essentially different from the intellect. Only al-Ghazali’s explanation 
of the parable reveals his differing attitude. I have pointed out a similar phenome- 
non in al-Ghazali's explanation of the water-clock parable; the explanation of the 
parable is different from the conclusion drawn after introducing this explanation. 
Abrahamov, p. 84. 
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Ghazali points out only two terms of those mentioned by Ibn Sina, 
namely, a/-rab al-fikri (= Ibn Sina’s fikr) and a/-rab al-qudsi (= Ibn 
Sina’s al-guwwa al-qudsiyya, rub muqaddas | Ahwal, p. 171, l. 4] and z7 
rub al-qudsiyya |F. Rahman, Avecenna’s De Anima (Arabic Text) Being 
the Psychological Part of Kitab al-Shifa, London 1959, p. 249, l. 1]). Al- 
Ghazali’s adherence to Ibn Sina in the general plan or idea and in the 
usage of some of his terms is also a feature of the former’s relation 
with Ibn Sini's writings. 

IV. Other parallels between Ibn Sina and al-Ghazali are found in 
the issue of man’s knowledge and his love of God. Al-Ghazali 
connects knowledge or perception and love. He defines love in terms 
of knowledge (love comes only after knowledge) and thus comes 
close to the teaching of Ibn Sina.98 According to al-Ghazali, love 
means an inclination towards something in which one finds pleasure. 
If this inclination becomes strong it is called 7;54.9 Man loves 
himself because there is in his nature an inclination towards the 
continuation of his existence (dawam wujadibi). Just as the continua- 
tion of one's existence is held dear so too is the perfection of one's 
existence (kamal al-wujud). This reminds us of Ibn Sina’s notion that 
every entity has a desire to reach perfection. In Rzsz/a fil-‘ishg this 
desire is defined as love.7? As a result of man’s love of dawam al-wajud 
and kamal al-wujad, man loves what contributes to both elements 
including whatever benefits himself, for the latter leads to the 
continuation of his existence and to its perfection. The same notion 
appears in Ibn Sina.”! 

God is the source of man's existence and of the continuation and 
perfection of this existence. Man has no existence by virtue of 
himself. It is God who bestows existence on him, makes him 
continue to live and makes him perfect. God is the only entity which 
exists by virtue of itself.7? Consequently, “if the knower loves his 
essence (dhdtahu) and the existence of his essence is acquired from 
someone else, he necessarily loves him who bestows upon him 
existence and makes him continue, if he knows Him as a Creator, a 
Bringer into existence ...".7 A similar notion is expressed by Ibn 


68 Rzsāãla, p. 21. 

69 Ihya’, Vol. IV, p. 296. 

70 Risaja, p. 2. Morewedge, p. 12f. 

7" Rasala, p. 18, l. 3. 

72 Cf. al- Maqsad al-asnad, Cairo 1968, p. 119f. 
75 Ihya’, Vol. IV, p. 301. 
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sina: "Every existent has a natural love (554 gharizi) towards its 
perfection for its perfection is a cause through which it attains its 
goodness." It is thus clear that the cause through which a thing 
attains its goodness ... must be beloved by the acquirer of goodness. 
And there is nothing more perfect ... than the First Cause".75 'The 
similarity between al-Ghazali and Ibn Sina is clear. One should 
notice, however, that in Ibn Sina the perfection is the source of one's 
goodness. 

Suitability (munasaba) is another cause of love and the most 
powerful one in al-Ghazali’s eyes.7 One form is inclined towards 
another because of the similarity between them. The suitability 
between God and man is treated by al-Ghazali on two levels. The 
first is man's imitation of God's attributes such as mercy, doing 
good, guidance and so on. Such a suitability can be written in books. 
The second level, however, indicates a suitability which one is 
forbidden to put forward in writing. Faithful to his way of con- 
cealing things and revealing them in the same book or passage," al- 
Ghazali at first only alludes to the thing common to man and God,’8 
then in the following chapter states plainly what thing is shared by 
both God and man. The most specific attribute of God is knowl- 
edge." Man is God-like in sharing with Him the process of contem- 
plation which means for man the perfection of his essence (kamal 
dhatiht). Man derives pleasure from intellection. His pleasure grows 
so long as the object of the intellection is noble. Consequently, the 
greatest pleasure is the intellection of God which is the most perfect 
of all objects of knowledge. The following elements stated by al- 
Ghazali are also found in Ibn Sina80: that the suitability is the best 
cause of love,8! that it is knowledge and that man's perfection and 
hence his pleasure derive from intellection.8 


7^ The notion that true love is love of the good occurs in Neoplatonic writings. 
A.H. Armstrong, “Platonic Eros and Christian Agape,” Plotinian and Christian 
Studies, London 1979, Ch. IX, rep. from The Downside Review, Bath 79 (1961), 
p. 113. 

75 Rzsala, p. 22, l. 3 from the end to p. 23, l. 1. 

76 Ihya’, Vol. IV, p. 307. 

7 Abrahamov, p. 84. 

78 Ihya’, ibid., p. 307 at the bottom. 

79 [bid., p. 308, l. 11. This is a view of Aristotle. Morewedge, p. 7. 

80 Rasala, p. 21, l. 1 from the end. 

8! [sharat, Vol. III, p. 220. 

82 Abwal, p. 130. 
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Man’s attaining his perfection in this world is connected with his 
felicity in the world to come. A passage in K. al-mahabba which 
follows the above-discussed passage deals with the notion that only 
the knowers can attain perfect happiness in the world to come. It is 
well known that according to Muslim dogma the best reward which 
the believers will receive in the Hereafter is seeing God (ru'yat 
allah).®3 The real meaning of this has been much disputed by Islamic 
dogmatic schools.84 While al-Ash‘ari and his followers held that God 
will be seen in the world to come, most of the Mu'tazilites inter- 
preted this vision to mean knowledge.®5 Al-Ghazali seems to adopt 
the Mu'tazilite view (or Ibn Sina’s; see below) and incorporate it into 
the framework of his own ideas. He begins his discussion of this 
issue with the statement that things perceived (mudrakat) ate divided 
into two kinds: (a). those perceived by imagination, such as bodies 
of any sort, and (b). those not perceived by imagination, such as 
God's essence and everything which is not a body, such as knowl- 
edge, power, will etc. The difference between imagining things and 
seeing them is merely that in seeing there is more clarity and 
disclosure than in imagining, for the form seen 1s consistent with the 
form imagined. Seeing is thus called because it is the utmost 
disclosure, not because it is fixed in the eyes.86 The things known 
(ma limat) are also of two sorts: (a). things which are first known (a/- 
ma limat al-"ala, and (b). things known which complement man's 
knowledge (Zsz&mal laha). The difference between the two sorts of 
ma limat is like the difference between a thing imagined and a thing 
seen; that is, the things known in the second stage (the complemen- 
tary) are more clear and disclosed. Furthermore, as in the first 
dichotomy, the second type is called seeing in relation to the first 
type, for seeing is the utmost disclosure. Al-Ghazali goes on in this 
comparison to say that just as one cannot see when one’s eyelids are 
shut, and in such a case one’s perception means only imagination, so 
too do corporeal obstacles (e.g. desires) prevent one from a perfect 


83 Tafsir Ibn Kathir (Beirut 1970) to sära 10, v. 26 (Vol. III, p. 497f) and to sara 
75, vv. 22-23 (Vol. VII, p. 171). 

9^ A.K. Tuft, The Origins and Development of the Controversy Over ' Ru'ya! in Medieval 
Islam and its relation to Contemporary Visual Theory, unpublished Ph.D. thesis, Univer- 
sity of California 1979, University Microfilms International, Ann Arbor 1982. 

85 "Abd al-Jabbar(?), Sharh al-usūl al-khamsa, ed. “Abd al-Karim ‘Uthman, Cairo 
1965, pp. 270f. 

86 ibya’, Vol. IV, p. 312, ll. 1-10 (Payan al-sabab f? xiyadat al-nazar ft ladhdbat al- 
akhira ‘ala al-ma'rifa fil-dunya). 
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knowledge of things. These obstacles will be removed in the world 
to come and man will see God not in the meaning of a physical 
vision, which God is above, but in the sense of real and perfect 
knowledge.?7 What is most important is the following statement of 
al-Ghazali: “The knowledge which is attained in this world, this 
knowledge itself, is to be complemented, to reach the perfect 
disclosure and clarity and to become perfect perception, or intellec- 
tual seeing (mushahada). There will be no difference between the 
perfect perception in the Hereafter and the things which man knows 
in this world but with regard to additional disclosure and clarity’’.88 
Whoever does not know God in this world will not see (= know) 
him in the world to come. What does not accompany man from this 
world will not recommence in the Hereafter.89 Consequently, inas- 
much as the measure of the knowledge of God, His qualities and His 
actions increases in this world, so the pleasure in the Hereafter 
increases.9?0 

In his Rzsala f? mahiyyat al-salat, Ibn Sina states that man will see 
the True One through intellectual vision (mushahada ‘agliyya), not 
through bodily seeing (zwsbabada Jismaniyya)?! Furthermore, the 
notion that man who attains some degree of knowledge in this world 
will complement this knowledge and make it perfect in the Hereafter 
is also known through Ibn Sina’s writings. Ibn Sina regards the 
intellection of the spiritual entities as the best pleasure man can 
obtain. Let us read, for instance, the following passage: “If the 
intellectual faculty of the soul attains the utmost degree of perfection 
through which it can, when leaving the body, perfectly complement 
itself—a condition which it 1s able to attain—our parable will be a 
numb person who was given pleasant food without feeling it, then 
his numbness ceases and he acquaints himself with the great pleasure 
at one stroke... This is the greatest and the noblest pleasure, it is the 
felicity".?? The perfection of the rational soul, in Ibn Sina, is its 
becoming an intellectual world in which the form of all things is 


87 Ibid., p. 312, l. 11- p. 313, l. 9. Cf. Maimonides, The Guide of the Perplexed, part 
I, ch. 5, pp. 19-21 (ed. Joel). 

88 [hyg', ibid., p. 313, ll. 10-12. Man's knowledge is not erased when he dies. 
Ihya’, Vol. II, p. 22. Mishkat, pp. 47f. 

89 Ihya’, Vol. IV, p. 313, l. 29- p. 314, l. 2. 

°° Ibid., p. 515, ll. 5-7. Cf. Ma arzj al-quds, pp. 135f. 

9! Rasala fi, p. 38. 

92 Abwal, p. 133. 
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impressed.?? Al-Ghazali expresses the same idea: “The soul's happi- 
ness and perfection means its being impressed by the true divine 
matters and united with them as though it was like them’’.* 

In sum, the parallels drawn between al-Ghazali and Ibn Sina 
concerning the division of the rational soul, man's knowledge and 
love of God and his felicity may lead to the conclusion that al- 
Ghazalr's source of these notions is Ibn Sina. We have also seen that 
al-Ghazalr's attitude towards using traditional philosophical terms in 
putting forward his philosophical ideas vacillates between two poles: 
usage of such terms and rejecting them or expressing them in Islamic 
terms. The similarities between the two authors in the areas discus- 
sed cause us to reconsider the question of the authenticity of some of 
al-Ghazali's treatises which were regarded as spurious on account of 
the Ibn Sinian influence. There is some reason to think that at least 
Ma arij al-quds is not Ibn Sina's, because it contains passages from 
Thya’. If this work is not a compilation of both Ibn Sina’s writings 
and al-Ghazali’s by an anonymous writer it could be al-Ghazali's. 
More studies are needed in order to draw clear conclusions concer- 
ning Maarij al-quds and other works of al-Ghazali. Such studies 
would deal with, e.g., the function of the world of the angels, 
emanation, visionary recitals, the attitude towards the masses and the 
elite, and the esoteric aspect of writing. 
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OF CANAAN 
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BRIAN E. COLLESS 


In a previous study, the proto-alphabetic inscriptions of Sinai and 
Canaan were examined briefly (Colless 1988). This was followed by a 
detailed presentation of my proposed decipherment for the Sinai 
texts (Colless 1990). An attempt will now be made to read texts from 
Canaan (Syria-Palestine), in accordance with the scheme of signs and 
values set forth in my first study (Colless 1988: 33-52). 

The same difficulties will confront us in Canaan as in Sinai: 
illegibility through damage or scribal incompetence; inconsistency in 
depicting the object represented by a particular pictograph; variation 
in the direction of the writing; ambiguity caused by the lack of 
vowels and the dearth of punctuation for separating words and 
sentences (though word dividers are sometimes in evidence in early 
Canaanite inscriptions). 

The Proto-Sinaitic texts were all from the same limited area, and 
their situation in and around turquoise mines gave significant contex- 
tual clues; the inscriptions were found to be largely concerned with 
mining and metallurgy, but they also referred to the provisioning of 
the workers, and they reflected the religious concerns of these 
Semites (shown, for example, on votive offerings to the goddess 
Ba'alat in the temple of Hathor at Serabit el-Khadim). By contrast, 
the Proto-Canaanite texts have been discovered in ancient towns and 
villages all over the land, and in a variety of contexts. Here the main 
industrial connections are with potters, who occasionally made 
incisions on pots before baking them (o1: Gezer jars, 17: Hesi 
potters’ marks, 20: Halif jar handle, and also possibly 13: the Ajjul 
handle and 21: the Akko handle); but the question that arises with 
marks on pottery is whether they are script or merely decoration (cp. 
22: the Tel Aviv jars). Four of the Proto-Canaanite texts come from 
temples, and thus have a restricted frame of reference: the Gezer 
sherd (o2) apparently describes itself is a An b “temple stand"; the 
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Lachish ostracon (06) and the Lachish ewer (07) indicate by the word 
jy “tribute” that they were votive offerings; the Lachish bowl 
fragment (11) seems to bear the name Gad, the deity of good fortune 
(see also 12: the Ajjul cup). Other divinities appearing in the texts 
are Elat (o7: the Lachish ewer), Lel (06: the Lachish ostracon), and 
possibly Kharkhab (o5: the Lachish bowl sherd). 

The Proto-Canaanite inscriptions will be classified according to 
provenance, and examined in the order listed below (hypothetical 
readings added in brackets) The proto-alphabet is a Bronze Age 
phenomenon, and some of the texts are probably of the Iron Age 
(12th century B.C.E.), notably 23, 27, 29. (For the significant but 
flawed Izbet Sartah ostracon, with its Iron Age abecedary, see Sass 
1988: 65-69; fig. 175-177.) 

oi. GEZER JARS (bghyklmusr sr) 

o2. GEZER SHERD (kn b) 

o3. SHECHEM PLAQUE (y rk mm br ndyty) 

o4. LACHISH DAGGER (sr ns) 

os. LACHISH BOWL SHERD (rhb bys’h wsbh) 

o6. LACHISH OSTRACON (sy ‘dr UN 

o7. LACHISH EWER (mtn: sy Irbty If) 

o8. LACHISH BOWL (b5/52 yz yrb) 

o9. LACHISH CENSER LID (x /byr) 

ro. LACHISH SHERD (dy?) 

11. LACHISH BOWL FRAGMENT (gay) 

12. AJJUL CUP (gd yin) 

13. AJJUL HANDLE (£7) 

14. AJJUL JUG (sry) 

15. NAGILA SHERD (s 5 w y y) 

16. HESI SHERD (77) 

17. HESI POTTERS MARKS (2ehy£&in srt) 

18. BETH SHEMESH OSTRACON (zn nm g le ` br sb? bt yn m 

mt) 

19. SAREM SHERD (m § § 

20. HALIF JAR HANDLE (ast) 

21. AKKO HANDLE (£7) 

22. TEL AVIV JARS (g £ / m 5) 

23. ZAREPHATH SHERD (Jd 4y) 

24. HAZOR SHERD (]7) 


Los] 
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25. RADDANA JAR HANDLE (4r) 

26. KHIRBET TANNIN SHERD (f. .) 

27. QUBUR EL-WALAYDAH BOWL (fp! y Iš. .) 
28. JERUSALEM SHERDS (‘&, kpr, q) 

29. MANAHAT SHERD (Ldb) 

30. CYLINDER SEAL (sb! ‘rny) 


GEZER 


Gezer holds a central position in the history and geography of the 
alphabet, located midway between Jerusalem and the sea, and equi- 
distant from Shechem in the north and Lachish in the south. Gezer 
and Lachish are the most important sources of information (meagre 
though it is) on the beginnings of the alphabet in Canaan. If we first 
consider the potters’ marks on the inscribed Gezer jars (securely 
dated to the 16th century B.C.E.), we will have an opportunity to 
review my proposed system of values for the proto-alphabetic 
pictograms. 


oi. GEZER JARS 


Location. In storerooms in Gezer’s southern gate area (Field IV), in 
Stratum XVIII, dated to the latter part of the 16th century (the end 
of the Middle Bronze Age), and in one case (21) in Stratum XIX, 
end of the 17th century (Seger 1983: 477, 481). 
Description. Inscribed storage jars, each with one or two signs on the 
shoulder, engraved before baking; total number of signs, 24. 
Drawings. Seger 1983: 484 (1-4), 486 (5-8), 488 (9-16), 492 (17-23); 
Puech 1986: 191. 
Interpretation. Seger 1983: 478-481; Puech 1986: 195-196. 

`: Alep (alp, ox, Colless 1988: 33) does not seem to be repre- 
sented, unless an ox-head (upright or inverted) is to be discerned in 
the conglomeration of lines in 20. For a clear pictogram see 25: the 
Raddana jar handle; for the sign lying on its side, see o7: the Lachish 
ewer, 17: the Hesi potters’ marks, and the Izbet Sartah ostracon (Sass 
1988: table 6); for inverted examples see 18: the Beth Shemesh 
ostracon, 23: the Zarephath jar sherd, 27: the Qubur el-Walaydah 
bowl; there are possibly two cases on 03: the Shechem plaque, and 
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perhaps also on o5: the Lachish bowl sherd (but these could be read 
H, with the horns of an ox as the remnant of ‘alep in the second 
line). 

B: Bet is represented by the ground-plan of a house, usually a 
simple square (Colless 1988: 33); the one example here is 14 (so 
Seger and Puech); it is not a square, like the B on the Gezer sherd, 
but rather a closed rectangle with a slightly rounded base; these two 
features allow the possibility that it is H (hasir, court, Colless 1988: 
40), but a dividing line would be expected across the middle of the 
sign, marking off the house from its courtyard (see H below). For the 
development of B, whereby one side of the square becomes a 
diagonal (a feature already found in the sign for ba in the Byblos 
syllabary, alongside its monumental form of a square or upright 
rectangle; Mendenhall 1985: 26), see 08: the Lachish bowl, and 
possibly 18: the Beth Shemesh ostracon (line 4). The Lachish bowl 
sherd (05) has three examples of a different form, which corresponds 
to Egyptian hieroglyph O4 (field-house); the B on the cylinder seal 
(30) is apparently in the same tradition (and perhaps also on the Beth 
Shemesh ostracon, line 5). The Izbet Sartah sherd has a curved B 
(Sass 1988: table 6). The Lachish censer lid (o9) seems to have a 
remnant of a square B, and likewise o5: the Shechem plaque (beneath 
the second “A”). The Lachish sherd (10) has a square with one side 
missing. 

G: Gimel is a boomerang (gam/, throw-stick, Colless 1988: 33) and 
possible examples are Gezer jar signs 1 and 2 (so Puech, but Seger 
suggests P, mouth), both very rounded and in a slanting position; 13 
(so Seger), not so rounded and not slanting; 21 (so Puech), similar to 
1 and 2 in shape, but made up of many lines, suggesting a head 
covered in hair, hence perhaps R (ra 5, head); cp. also 22: Tel Aviv 
jar 8. Other examples can be seen on 12: the Ajjul cup, 18: the Beth 
Shemesh ostracon, and the Izbet Sartah sherd (Sass 1988: table 6), 
and possibly r1: the Lachish bowl fragment. The second of the Hesi 
potters’ marks (17) seems to be G (cp. also 6 and 8). 

D: Dalt was originally a door (dalt, door, Colless 1988: 35), 
rectangular, with a jamb, and often also with slats; it eventually 
became triangular, the characteristic shape of Delta. There are no 
cases of D on the Gezer jars (Seger accepts the fish as D, dag, but see 
S below). For the door pictogram see 25: the Raddana jar handle, 
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and possibly 06: the Lachish ostracon (without slats), and 03: the 
Shechem plaque (with six panels; cp. the door hieroglyph depicted 
by Gardiner, 1916: 6, which is divided into eight parts); for the 
rounded D see 12: the Ajjul cup, and 23: the Zarephath jar sherd; 
for the Delta form (inverted) see 29: the Manahat sherd; and perhaps 
11: the Lachish bowl fragment; the Izbet Sartah ostracon has a 
rounded example and also an inverted triangle (Sass 1988: table 6). 

H: He began as a person with arms raised in jubilation (A//, 
jubilate, Colless 1988: 35-36); see 15: the Tell Nagila sherd, and o5: 
the Lachish bowl sherd. The body was eventually deleted, leaving 
the head and arms, and the character was then drawn vertically, to 
produce E (Epsilon), as on the Izbet Sartah ostracon (Sass 1988: 
table 6, two examples; cp. 17: Hesi potters’ mark 4). There are no 
examples from Gezer. 

W: Waw (waw, hook, Colless 1988: 36-37) was originally a circle 
on a vertical stem, like the Q of the Phoenician alphabet; Q was at 
first distinguished from W by an additional stroke on the top of the 
circle (see Q below). In the Phoenician alphabet, the circle of W 
opens out, while the Q loses its top stroke (hence, in effect, the W- 
sign becomes the Q-sign). Examples of the original Waw are found 
on 15: the Nagila sherd, and o5: the Lachish bowl sherd. 

Z: The origins of the letter Zayin are very obscure. In the Sinai 
proto-alphabetic inscriptions it appears as a pair of parallel lines, 
which may be an imitation of the Egyptian eyebrow hieroglyph, in 
which the two (curling) eyebrows are placed one above the other 
(hence perhaps zayp, eyebrow, Colless 1988: 37-38). In the Phoeni- 
cian alphabet the two lines are joined by a stroke, as on 18: the Beth 
Shemesh ostracon (cp. 17: Hesi potter's mark 3), and possibly on o9: 
the Lachish censer lid. In the maze of lines on Gezer 20, there is a 
pait of horizontal lines, which might be Z. To the far right of jar 
sign 6 (K), there is a pair of oblique lines (sign 24), possibly 
representing Z. 

H: Het began (in my view) as a picture of a house with a 
courtyard (Paszr, court, Colless 1988: 38-41); it had a rectangular 
shape, and was divided at the centre by a line; the house could be 
divided into two rooms, and the courtyard could have a rounded 
wall; there are pictographs from Sinai (Colless 1990: inscriptions 
11— 380, 13 — 361, 14= 360, 24— 353, 29— 556), and stylized charac- 
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ters from Canaan, with legs (18: the Beth Shemesh ostracon has two 
examples, o8: the Lachish bowl has one, and o5: the Lachish bowl 
sherd has two possible pictographic cases). The Izbet Sartah ostracon 
(Sass 1988: table 6) and the Manahat sherd (29) have a divided 
oblong for H, similar to the original pictograph. 

H: The H sign did not survive into the Phoenician alphabet, but it 
has generally been recognized in the Sinai texts as a hank of thread 
(hayt , thread, Colless 1988: 38-41). In the Canaan inscriptions, H can 
apparently function also as H, as in the Phoenician and Hebrew 
alphabets (see below, on the interpretation of 18: the Beth Shemesh 
ostracon, o8: the Lachish bowl, and o5: the Lachish bowl sherd). 
However, Gezer jar sign 23 could well be H (so Seger and Puech). 

T: Tet is a rare letter, found once in the Sinai inscriptions as a 
cross attached to the left side of a circle ( Colless 1990, text 23 = 351), 
and as a cross inside a circle on the Izbet Sartah ostracon (Sass 1988: 
table 6); cp. the similar character among the Tel Aviv jar signs(22.1). 
The Sinai character would be a borrowing of the Egyptian hiero- 
glyph symbolizing nefer “good” (hence fab , good, Colless 1988: 41- 
42). My earlier idea that the first letter on the Lachish dagger is T 
(Colless 1988: 59) will be rejected here. 

Y: Yod started out as a hand with its forearm (yad, hand, Colless 
1988: 42), viewed from the side (to be distinguished from Kap, a 
hand without forearm). It could be horizontal (18: Beth Shemesh 
ostracon, 03: Shechem plaque rear?), vertical with the digits at the 
bottom (07: Lachish ewer?, 06: Lachish ostracon?), or at the top (03: 
Shechem plaque front?, 15: Nagila sherd, o8: Lachish bowl, 05: 
Lachish bowl sherd, 27: Qubur el-Walaydah bowl, 23: Zarephath 
sherd, and the Izbet Sartah ostracon, Sass 1988: table 6). The 
cylinder seal (30) has a form with a curved elbow, as also Gezer jar 
sign 5 (so Seger and Puech). For another possible type, rounded in 
form, see 11: the Lachish bowl fragment, 14: the Ajjul jug, and 17: 
Hesi potters’ mark 11. 

K: Kap was a hand, armless and usually facing the viewer (kap, 
palm of hand, Colless 1988: 43-44), excellent examples being found 
on o2: the Gezer sherd, and Gezer jar sign 6 (so Seger, though Puech 
has doubts). The hand on 03: the Shechem plaque is horizontal, as 
with some Sinai examples (Colless 1990: texts 25 =354, 10=379, 
11 = 380). The hand on the Izbet Sartah ostracon is upraised, with a 
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wrist and three stick fingers (Sass 1988: table 6), like numerous 
examples from Sinai (Colless 1990: texts 16=363, 37-304, 
38 = 382); see also 21: the Akko handle. The Ajjul handle (13) has an 
example with three stick fingers and no wrist, as in the Phoenician 
alphabet; see also 17: Hesi potters’ mark 13, and the sign on the Tell 
Beit Mirsim sherd (Sass 1988: fig. 274). 

L: For Lamed (*lamd, Colless 1988: 44) a shepherd’s crook seems 
to be the original pictograph, as with Gezer jar signs 7 and 8 (so 
Seger and Puech) and 16: the Hesi sherd (cp. 17: Hesi potters’ mark 
7°); it tended to curl in on itself, as on 08: the Lachish bowl, o7: the 
Lachish ewer, 06: the Lachish ostracon (three examples in a row), 18: 
the Beth Shemesh ostracon, 27: the Qubur Walaydah bowl, and the 
Izbet Sartah ostracon (Sass 1988: table 6). However, it is more open, 
and even angular in the Phoenician, Greek, and South Arabian 
alphabets, and on 29: the Manahat sherd. 

M: The Egyptian hieroglyphic water sign was borrowed for Mem 
(maym, water, Colless 1988: 44-45). Its five waves were eventually 
reduced to two (as perhaps already on 03: the Shechem plaque), and 
it could be vertical (22: Tel Aviv jar 3, 07: Lachish ewer, 08: Lachish 
bowl, 19: Sarem sherd, 27: Qubur el-Walaydah bowl). Gezer jar 
signs 9, 10, 11-12 (side by side) are more vertical than horizontal (all 
accepted as M by Seger and Puech); sign 17 (understood as N, a 
snake, by Seger and Puech) could well be another M, since it has 
more bends than is normal for the serpent sign. 

N: Nun was represented by a snake (nabas,, serpent, Colless 1988: 
45), usually with two bends, as in the Egyptian cobra hieroglyphs 
(Iro, I12) and in the Phoenician, Greek, and Roman alphabets (cp. 
the rear of 03: the Shechem plaque). There are four horizontal 
versions of N on 18: the Beth Shemesh ostracon. But there are cases 
where the reptile is quite straight (see Colless 1988: 53, 8.363, with 
five variations on the possible characteristics: long, short, straight, 
crooked). The head of the middle sign on oz: the Gezer sherd is too 
small for it to be either W or L; it is more likely to be N, a short 
snake, only slightly curved, as on 20: the Tell Halif jar handle. By 
the same token, Gezer jar signs 19 and 22 could depict a long 
straight snake, and thus stand for N. 

S: Samek is a problem, but it would appear that in the proto- 
alphabet the fish sign represents S (*samk, Colless 1988: 45-47). 
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However, the Phoenician S, three cross-bars on a stem, seems to be 
derived not from a fish but from the Egyptian djed pillar (hieroglyph 
Rit), a symbol of enduring stability (hence samk, support?). The 
same sign occurs in the Byblos syllabary, apparently for the syllable 
sa (Mendenhall 1985: 29). It may be that the similar sign on the 
Lachish dagger ( 04) is S. The fish is found on 18: the Beth Shemesh 
ostracon, in my view, and apparently also in the samek position in 
the abecedary of the Izbet Sartah ostracon (Puech 1986: 172; Colless 
1988: 46; but not Sass 1988: table 6). Gezer jar signs 3 and 4 are a 
fish with three dorsal and two ventral fins (S, Puech; D, Seger). 

“`: “Ayin was the pictograph of an eye (‘ayn , eye, Colless 1988: 47); 
for a vertical example see 06: the Lachish ostracon, and 17: Hesi 
potters’ mark 5. In the Phoenician alphabet it becomes a circle, 
sometimes with a dot at the centre, as a relic of the original pupil of 
the pictogram. The round dotted eye occurs twice on 18: the Beth 
Shemesh ostracon, and on 19: the Sarem sherd, and a number of 
times on the Izbet Sartah ostracon (Sass 1988: table 6); cp. also 28: 
Jerusalem sherd 1. On 06: the Lachish ostracon the eye has a more 
natural shape, but a vertical stance. There is no pupil in the eye on 
30: the cylinder seal, and it may in fact be a mouth (P). 

P: Pe is a rare letter, and its history remains obscure. The Sinai 
inscriptions seem to have a mouth for P (pz, mouth, Colless 1988: 
47-48, and Colless 1990: texts 19 372, 535—358). On the proto- 
alphabetic cylinder seal (30) there is a pictograph that could be a 
mouth or an eye. In the Phoenician alphabet, P resembles the 
original L. A possible explanation is that the mouth took on a 
vertical stance and one of the lips was removed to avoid confusion 
with the eye sign (ayin), leaving one lip and a corner of the mouth at 
the top of the sign; this is what we seem to see on 27: the Qubur 
Walaydah bowl and on the Izbet Sartah ostracon (Sass 1988: table 6), 
where in each case P is followed by 'ayin, though the bowl is 
damaged at that point. 

S: My understanding of the Sade pictogram is a tied bag (sirar, 
Colless 1988: 48-49). Numerous examples are found in the Sinai texts 
(Colless 1990: 01-376, 047346, 157371, 197—372, 237351, 
277350, 39— 375; note that Albright, Cross, Puech, and Sass have 
taken this to be Q, possibly because they have overlooked the extra 
stroke that distinguishes Q from W; their S is one of my K-signs, 
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with bent fingers). In Canaan it appears (in my view) on 2o: the Halif 
jar handle, o4: the Lachish dagger, and 17: Hesi potters’ mark 9 
(though here the sign could be a fish). The form in the Izbet Sartah 
abecedary (Sass 1988: table 6) seems to have the two ends of the tied 
string at the top and the bag replaced by a vertical line, a develop- 
ment possibly prefigured on o5: the Lachish bowl sherd, and 14: the 
Ajjul jug. In all its occurrences in the Proto-Canaanite texts it seems 
to refer only to etymological şs , not z or d, whereas in the Proto- 
Sinaitic inscriptions there were two instances of words which had d 
in their Arabic cognates: srh “excavation chamber" (29 = 356), sbtm 
“handfuls” (39 = 375). 

Q: The Qop pictogram is a circle with a vertical stroke at the top 
and the bottom; it seems to represent a string wound round the 
middle of a stick (gaw, line, Colless 1988: 49-50). In the Izbet Sartah 
abecedary, Q has this form (Sass 1988: fig. 176-177 ) though others 
have disregarded its top stroke (Sass 1988: 175, and table 6), 
presumably seeing it as an accidental scratch (and this may be so). In 
the Phoenician alphabet, Q loses the top stroke and takes on the 
shape of the original W (see the Waw section above). There seems to 
be no example of Q in the proto-alphabetic texts from Canaan, but 
there is a problematic case on one of the Jerusalem sherds (28). 

R: Ref is a human head in profile (rz 5, head, Colless 1988: 50). 
The most pictographic examples, with eye included, are on o4: the 
Lachish dagger, and on o5: the Shechem plaque, and perhaps also on 
o8: the Lachish bowl, and on o5: the Lachish bowl sherd. The 
example on 30: the cylinder seal (cp. 06: the Lachish ostracon) has a 
neck but no facial features, and the one on 18: the Beth Shemesh 
ostracon is stylized, in the form that R takes in the Phoenician 
alphabet (cp. 17: Hesi potters’ mark 10). The Izbet Sartah ostracon 
(Sass 1988: fig. 175-177, and table 6) has this kind of R, to the far 
right of the abecedary; but in the R position, between Q and Š, it has 
a citcle on a stem (possibly the W that is missing in its place, after 
H). The bottom letter on 25: the Raddana jar handle seems to be R 
rather than L. Gezer jar sign 21 looks like a head of hair (as noted 
under G above) and might be R. 

S: The pictograph is unclear in its reference; it could represent 
breasts (sad/tad) or one of the Egyptian hieroglyphs (with an encom- 
passing serpent) for the sun (sams, sun, Colless 1988: 50-51). In the 
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Sinai inscriptions, this character is used as S, $, and T; likewise in 
the Canaan texts, with /y “offering” (o7: Lachish ewer, and o6: 
Lachish ostracon), 7/7 "three" (08: Lachish bowl), and fb "return" 
(05: Lachish bowl sherd), alongside sm “name” and £ (?) “sheep” (?) 
(27: Qubur el-Walaydah bowl). A clear example of a horizontal 
rounded form (predominant in Sinai texts) occurs on o5: the Lachish 
bowl sherd, and also on o6: the Lachish ostracon. The vertical stance 
is illustrated on 30: the cylinder seal, 08: the Lachish bowl, o7: the 
Lachish ewer, 27: the Qubur el-Walaydah bowl, and also the Izbet 
Sartah ostracon (Sass 1988: table 6). In the Phoenician alphabet the 
sign reverts to its horizontal stance and becomes more angular (as 
already in the Byblos syllabary, Mendenhall 1985: 31; and cp. 17: 
Hesi potters' mark 12). Gezer jar signs 15 and 16 (both fragmentary) 
may belong here. 

T: Taw has always been a cross (taw, mark, Colless 1988: 51-52); 
it usually takes the form of a plus sign, but it can be rotated towards 
the shape of a multiplication sign. Clear examples occur on 08: the 
Lachish bowl, o7: the Lachish ewer, 20: the Tell Halif jar handle, on 
the Gezer storage jars (sign 18, so Seger and Puech), and among 17: 
the Tell el-Hesi potters’ marks (14-17). 

The Gezer jar signs can thus be understood as letters of the proto- 
alphabet: “Alep (20?), B (14), G (1, 2, 13), Z (242), H (23), H (14?, 
more probably B), Y (5), K (6), L (7, 8), M (9, 16, 11, 12, 17), N (19, 
22), S (3, 4), R (21), Š (152, 162), T (18). 

But what do these letters mean? They perhaps indicate the 
contents (M and MM for water? T for ¢rs new wine? H for brr, 
wine? Y for yn, wine? S for f&r, beer, or for śr , barley?); yet the fact 
that the marks were inscribed before the clay was baked seems to 
make this view unlikely. Or they might be abbreviations of measures 
(L for /g, log? B for £z, bath? cp. bt /m/k, royal bath, on an Iron Age 
storage jar at Lachish, Shea 1978: 80). For the present, they have to 
be categorized simply as proto-alphabetic potters’ marks. They can 
be compared with the signs found on Late Bronze Age pottery from 
Tell el-Hesi (see 17 below). 


o2. GEZER SHERD 


Location. Gezer high place (Taylor 1930: 17 and 1931: 28). 
Description. Three characters “ scratched on a sherd of a typical 
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cylindrical cult stand of the Middle Bronze Age” (Dever 1987: 171; 
cp. Albright 1966: 10, sherd from an “offering stand”; Sass 1988: 55, 
body sherd of ‘‘a closed vessel, probably a stand”). 

Photograph. Taylor 1930 and 1931. 

Interpretation. Taylor 1931: 28, and Butin 1932: 200-201 (bny); 
Albright 1935: 28-29; Albright 1948: 12, n. 34 ( bn k [); Albright 
1966: 10 (&?b); Cross 1967:10 (&/P “Caleb”); Dever 1987: 171 
(perhaps “Caleb”); Puech 1986:195 (J&/b [); Sass 1988: 55-56 (xb; 
perhaps kwb ); Branden 1979: 234-235 (knb *Kanib"). 

Colless (cp. 1988: 57): A” b “temple stand”. 

The first character (on the left, or at the top, depending on which 
way the sherd is viewed) is clearly a hand, to be understood as kap 
(not yad, a basic flaw in Butin’s generally acceptable scheme; see 
Colless 1988: 43-44, and 64). 

The third sign is a square and represents a house (bayt; Colless 
1988: 33). So there is no doubt about the first and third letters being 
Kap and Bet respectively. 

The middle sign is possibly L (a shepherd’s crook, /amed), but the 
head is so small that it seems better to see the pictograph as N (a 
snake, nabas , Colless 1988: 45). For cases of N as a straight snake, 
see Proto-Sinaitic inscriptions 360 and 363 (Colless 1990: 14= 360, 
16= 363); and more pertinently the possible examples on the Gezer 
jars (signs 19 and 22). 

Whether the text is read as &/P or knb, it could be the name of the 
donor or of the potter. However, in the light of its context (a cult 
centre) and the nature of the object on which it is inscribed (an 
example of the cylindrical terra-cotta stands, “‘usually fenestrated and 
topped by detachable bowls", which were “‘probably used for food 
and libation offerings, as well as for burning incense", Dever 1987: 
167-168), the interpretation £z b ,“‘temple stand", seems appropriate. 

kn: Hbr. kën “stand”; Exodus 30:18 (bronze stand for a basin, in 
the sanctuary). 

b: the pictogram functions as an ideogram for bayt “house”, or 
"temple" (see Colless 1988: 65; Colless 1990: inscription o6 = 3474). 
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The ancient site of Shechem lies north of Jerusalem, at Tell Balata. 
It has yielded one brief Bronze Age text, on either side of the same 
piece of stone. The two sides have often been studied separately, as 
the Shechem plaque and the Shechem fragment, but this confusion 
has now been cleared up (Maisler 1958: 286, n. 39; Driver 1976: 98, 
fig. 42; Cross 1967: 10, n. 14; Sass 1988: 56). 


os. SHECHEM PLAQUE 


Description. Broken limestone plaque with (1) a brief inscription 
alongside a representation of a robed male, and (2) a few more signs 
on the reverse side. 

Photograph. Front: Bohl 1938: pl. 1; Obermann 1938: 241, fig. 1; 
Sass 1988: fig. 149. Back: Sass 1988: fig. 153. 

Interpretation. Driver 1976: 198 (note on fig. 42, and note to “fig. 44 
A", which should read “fig. 42.2"); Bohl 1938; Obermann 1938; 
Maisler 1938: 285-286; Albright 1966: 10-11; Branden 1979: 236-237. 

Sass (1988: 56-58): (1) |Bd r k ttd r (one of several alternatives). 

Puech (1986: 185-187): (1) Jb rk 5$. r (2) (Lr) thy [. .. or (rl) p/£ 

TÉ: noun or personal name?’ r: toponym? jf; “byssus, fine 
linen”? 

Colless (contrast Colless1988: 59, where attempts were made to 
read the text from right to left; but the downward movement of the 
signs would indicate that it was written from left to right, hence the 
following new reading): 

(1)y rkmmb’r(z)ndy (ty) 

(1) The first Y is visible on the photograph and drawing of Sass; it 
has an upright stance. The two human heads obviously represent R. 
The K is unusual: the hand is viewed from the side, with only the 
thumb and forefinger showing. The double M (Obermann, Maisler, 
Albright, van den Branden) could well be two cases of inverted Š 
(Bóhl, Sass, Puech), given that the two ox-heads ('alep) are upside 
down; but the M signs may have been abbreviated here (perhaps 
because of the exigencies of space, though this is a weak argument if 
the inscription actually runs onto the other side of the stone). The B 
is a square, on which the second ‘alep has been superimposed; my 
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proposal is to accept both signs as intended by the scribe, who 
wishes the 'alep to be read between the B and the R. 

(2) The N is depicted differently on the three available drawings of 
the reverse side, all of which have only three signs (Bóhl 1938: 24; 
Driver 1976: 98, fig. 42.2; Puech 1988: 185, fig. 6.8): only that of 
Puech can be considered as Š, while the others look like a twisting 
snake (N). The D is taken to be H by Bohl and Puech; but there are 
. too many compartments in it to qualify as a house with a court (see 
note on H above); it could, however, represent a door with 
numerous slats (see notes on D), and it does have a small jamb-line 
protruding from one corner. The Y is clear. There may be another Y 
on the other side of the apparent T (a cross), but neither sign is 
certain, and the true reading may simply be zy. 

yrk mmr: yrk could be connected with Hbr. Zrz&ab "healing" 
(new flesh growing over a wound), and mmr could be from the 
Hbr. and Arb. root mr “break open" (of a wound); but the 'alep is 
engraved over a square sign, which can only represent proto-alpha- 
betic B; apparently the scribe has altered the spelling of the word 
from br (cp. Hbr. bör “cistern, water pit") to br (Hbr. ber. “well”, 
Ugr.bir, Akd. Pera). If this reading (Pr **well") is acceptable, then the 
preceding mm would mean “waters” (Hbr. mémeé, construct state; cp. 
Ugr. mmh “her waters"), as already suggested by Obermann (1938: 
248-250, taking mm r as “water, light"); the whole phrase mm br 
would then signify “well waters" or “the waters of the well". This 
would be the subject of the verb y r&, and the simplest interpretation 
is to take the common Semitic sense of 7k, “be long", hence: 

(1) May the waters of the well be long-lasting. 

However, if the writing on the back of the plaque is a continuation 
of this sentence, then ndyt(y?) could be the object of the verb y rk 
(*nidayataya “my impurity", accusative case). As for its meaning, we 
could invoke Hbr.zdab or niddah, for which Koehler (1958: 596) 
posits an original *z/daya? (root ndy); it refers to "impurity" or 
"separation" associated with menstruation(Leviticus 15:19-33) and 
touching dead bodies (Numbers 19:9-21; cleansing was obtained 
through the “ritual impurity water", ze niddah, containing the ashes 
of a sacrificed red heifer). The meaning “prolong” for yrk (Hip., 
"cause to be long") would be inappropriate, but “heal” (as noted 
above) would be suitable. The Talmud (Sabb. 33b) has an Aramaic 
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example of rk used for cleansing a person in a bath. Hence the 
possible but problematic translation: 

(1) May the well-waters cleanse (2) (my ) impurity. 
If, however, ndy is the correct reading, then this could mean “my 


leathet-bottle" (Hbr. sod , Akd. sadx). 


LACHISH 


Located at Tell ed-Duweir (Tel Lakhish), south of Gezer and Beth 
Shemesh, west of Hebron, close to Tell el-Hesi and Tell en-Najila, 
this ancient city has yielded more proto-alphabetic inscriptions than 
any other site in Canaan. On the impressive weight of this evidence it 
is tempting to surmise that the alphabet was invented at Lachish, and 
transmitted throughout Canaan and Sinai from that central point; 
but this hypothesis remains totally conjectural. 


o4. LACHISH DAGGER 


Location. Tomb 1502 (Tufnell 1958: 127-131, D. Diringer) 
Description. Short inscription on the blade of a bronze dagger, dated 
around 1600 B.C.E. 
Photograph. Tufnell 1958: pl. 42; Driver 1976: pl.41; Sass 1988: fig. 
141. 
Interpretation. Driver 1976: 198 (note on fig. 43), a summary of earlier 
views. 

Sass (1988: 53-54): xrnx 

Albright (1966: 10), followed by Puech (1987: 13): 

tray Turranza (Hurrian name attested at Alalakh and Nuzi) 

Lundin (1986) likewise finds a Hurrian name, Arnuzu, preceded by 
lamed , preposition / “belonging to". 

Branden (1979: 235-236) has grn , Gayran, a personal name (Ugr., 
Sabean). 

Colless (1988: 59): tras 
The S is not a fish but a support (samk), as in the Phoenician alphabet 
and the Byblos syllabary; it might be Z (a pair of parallel strokes), 
but Z is not attested with a vertical stem. The top letter is not a 
likely T (Egp. nefer sign); rather, the two vertical strokes might 
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represent the string that ties the bag, hence the value S (see the notes 
on S, above). 

Colless (new interpretation): sr ns Foe flee. 

sr: “adversary” (Hbr. sar, Akd. serra , Ugr. srt). 

ns: “flee”, imperative mood, root aws (Hbr.). 
The text would be a charm against enemies, if this interpretation 
were correct. 


os. LACHISH BOWL SHERD 


Location. Pit 3867, Level VI, Area S (Ussishkin 1983: 155). 
Description. Two lines of inscription in black ink on a piece of a 
broken bowl; the bowl was definitely inscribed before it was broken, 
and the text is incomplete. 

Photograph. Ussishkin 1985: pl. 40; Puech 1986: pl. 2; Sass 1988: fig. 
165. 

Interpretation. Ussishkin (1983: 155-157), cp. Sass (1988: 62-63): 

(1) HLHB. (2)- BS W/AQHQG/PRB| 
No translation was attempted. His H seems the best choice for the 
sign that others will take to be "Alep, in spite of its square shape. 

Cross (1984: 71): 

(1) (-t)] 7°. (2) (e Joys” bwsh | 

(1) ] ilib (the divine ancestor) (2) | in the gallery he installed (it) [ 

Puech (1986: 180-182; 1987: 20-21): 

(1) (l-r) ] 70 w [5 Jz [5... (2) (£D). Joye. whwsb | (3) ... 

(1) Hab and [She]me[sh... (2) ] temple and he installed.[... (3) ... 
In support of this interpretation, Puech invokes known connections 
between the god Ilab and the sun god Shamash. 

Whether the sequence sms is there or not, my interpretation of the 
second line indicates the rising and setting of the sun, and the name 
in the first line belongs to another solar deity. My new reading of the 
text is based on the knowledge gained from the Sinai proto-alpha- 
betic texts, with regard to the deities named and the writing system 
used. 

Colless (differs from Colless 1988: 60): 

(1) (ler) brbb | (2) G-I) by b ib [2] 

(1) Kharkhab (2) in his going forth and [his] returning 

hrbb: name of a male deity, characterized in Ugr. mytholology as 
"the king of summer (fruit)? (brbb mik qz , 24.2); in the Sinai 
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inscriptions, the garden attached to Mine L is designated as gn prbb, 
“Garden of Kharkhab” (Colless 1990: text 26— 355, bearing the sun- 
disk symbol), and also as gn ims “Garden of Shamash” (Colless 1990: 
text 24 = 353); it is possible that Kharkhab and Shamash are the same 
solar deity, and if Puech's additional wsws were correct the resultant 
reading here (Kharkhab-Shamash, rhb w sms ) would perhaps be a 
double name, like Ugr. Kothar-Khasis (Air whss, 2.4.7) and Nikkal-Ib 
(nkl wib , 24.1). Sass states that the space to the right of the upper line 
is blank, but he countenances the possibility that it was originally 
inscribed, and that the vertical stroke is the remaining trace of this. 
The H (for H) is the house-and-court pictogram; the second example 
seems to have its courtyard wall at the bottom, and this could be true 
of the other one also; but even without this line a case could still be 
made for its identity as H; although the possibility of its being “Alep 
can not be excluded, I would find an example of the ox-sign in line 2. 
The B, of which there are two more examples in the next line, is 
certain (see the notes on B, above) The R is problematic; this 
incomplete sign could indeed be a curling L, but it could also be a 
human head with an eye (for the low position of the eye, cp. the two 
examples on o5: the Shechem plaque), and perhaps also with a neck. 
The possible W after the name is unclear, but it might be the same as 
the example in the next line, or it might be a word divider. 

bysh: “in his going forth"; preposition b “in”, attached to 
infinitive of ys’ “go out", with suffixed pronoun -/ “his”; the usual 
form of the infinitive construct for this verb is seen in Hbr. së% , in 
Akd. sit Sams, "sunrise", and in Ugr. sat sps "sunrise"; but there is 
apparently another possible form, seen in Ugr. b.ysih “in his going 
out" (2116.9; Gordon 1965: 413 and 29*); note also Phn. ys’ sms 
"sunrise" (Fuentes Estafiol 1980: 132); cp. Hbr. jyas6' , infinitive 
absolute, found in the description of the raven repeatedly going out 
from Noah’s ark and returning (Genesis 8:7): wayyésé yaso’ wasob 
(these are are the two verbs found in my reading of line 2 of the 
inscription). The Y is reasonably certain, as an arm with its hand at 
the top, and the H is very clear and pictographic (see notes on H, 
above). Only the rounded horns of an ox (as in Ussishkin's drawing) 
remain on the defaced “Alep (Ayin for Cross, W for Puech; their 
version of 'Alep is in line 1). The S is accepted by Cross, who 
compares what he sees (a horizontal stroke meeting a vertical stroke) 
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with the forms on the El-Khadr arrowheads and the Izbet Sartah 
abecedary; but it is possible that the sign represents a bag, tied at the 
left of the pictogram. 

wibh: “and his coming back”; w “and”, with infinitive of swb 
"return" (Hbr.; Ugr. twb), and pronominal suffix -/ "his"; one 
"arm" of the H remains. 

This interpretation could indicate that the inscribed bowl was used 
in connection with the worship of a solar deity at sunrise and sunset. 


o6. LACHISH OSTRACON 


Location. The area of the Fosse Temple (Tufnell 1940: 55). 
Description. Jug fragment (Sass 1988: 99), with inscription (Sass 
1988: 100, "Pseudo-inscription?") in black ink, on the inner side 
(Tufnell 1958: 130, Lachish Bowl No. 2) 
Photograph. Tufnell 1940: pl. 29.12; Palestine Exploration Fund Quar- 
terly Statement 1934: pl. VIII.3; Sass 1988: fig. 258. 
Interpretation. Driver 1976: 198 (note on fig. 48); Th. Gaster, in 
Tufnell 1940: 55-57. 

Puech (1987: 15-17, and fig. 1.5): 

| £y brill | 

an offering (or: a sheep) he had offered to (/ ) LI (Night?, Luli?) 

Colless (following the drawing of Puech): 

| £y drill] 

An offering of the flock (or: of “Adr) to Lel (Night). 

Jy: Hbr. say, “tribute” (Isaiah 18:7; Psalm 68:30), Ugr. ty (Gordon 
1965: 502); cp. also the Lachish ewer. The Š and the Y are both 
recognizable, the S is asymmetrical, like the example on the Manahat 
sherd (29 below; Sass 1988: fig. 216-217). 

dr: “flock, herd", Phn. dr, Hbr. @der; or else the personal name 
of the donor, Hbr. 'zder or "eder. The “ayin is small and clear. The R is 
probable, as a human head; but B is faintly possible, as a misshapen 
house (giving ‘db "prepared"). The middle sign has one side of its 
rectangle extended with a vertical stroke, creating a door-jamb, and 
hence it is probably D (dalt door") rather than B (bayt “house’’). 

Ml: “to Le", or “to the Night-goddess’’, or “for the night"; on 
Lel as a goddess, see Puech 1987: 16. Here we have three cases of the 
same letter in a row, most likely L, rather than W. 
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This document seems to be an ostracon, inscribed after the bowl 
was broken: the writing is on the inside, and its proposed meaning 
would refer to an animal, not to the bowl (contrast the Lachish ewer 
as presumably being itself the say to the goddess named). 


o7. LACHISH EWER 


Location. Fosse Temple II (Tufnell 1940: 49-54) 
Description. Ewer with a red-painted inscription on its shoulder, also 
decorated with plants and animals (Tufnell 1958: 130). 
Photograph. Cross 1979: fig. 4 and 5; Sass 1988: fig. 158-160. 
Interpretation. Driver 1976: 199 (note on fig. 49 C), summary of 
previous opinions. 

Cross (1954: 19-21; 1967:16*) followed by Sass (1988: 60-61): 

(l-u 22.» [lr blty lt 

Mattan (or: a gift) . An offering for my ui Elat. 

Puech (1986: 179-180; 1987: 17-18): 

mtn. Syr {blty ltr [sp 

Mattan. An offering to my lady Elat and Reshef. 

van den Branden (1979: 244-245): 

min: fysy lt... Mattan: Don, ordre d'Elat. 

Colless (1988: 6o, following the reading of Cross): 

mtu:fyUrb]ty lt 

A gift: an offering [to] my [la]dy Elat. 

min: either “a gift" (Ugr. min, Hbr. mattan ), referring to the 
ewer, or “Mattan”, the personal name of the donor. 

fy: "tribute", cp. also 06: the Lachish ostracon. 

Irbty ‘It: “to my lady Elat”, cp. Ugr. rb; 7r? “Lady Athirat”, also 
called 7/7 “Elat” (“Goddess”). 


o8. LACHISH BOWL 


Location. Tomb 527 (Tufnell 1958: 129). 

Description. Bowl with writing in white paint, on the outside (Lachish 
Bowl No. 1). 

Photograph. Yeivin 1937: pl.III, fig. 1 and 2 ( which together give the 
full picture); Sass 1988: fig.167. 
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Interpretation. Driver 1976: 199 (note to fig. 49 A), summary of earlier 
opinions. 

Puech (1986: 179; 1987: 18), Colless (1988: Go): 

-bosvlstlymlyrh].. 

On the third day of the month ...(name or number) 
Puech is following the reading of Bauer and Dussaud (after Diringer, 
in Tufnell 1958: 129); the first half of the text (55757 ) is not in doubt 
(so Yeivin 1937: 180-184; van den Branden 1979: 243; Sass 1988: 63- 
64), but the rest is faded. Puech makes a good case for the 
plausibility of the reading yz | yrh **day of the month". 


o9. LACHISH CENSER LID 


Location. Tomb 216. 

Description. Lid of a censer, or “a footed pottery pyxis" (Sass), with 
writing in red paint on the under side, inscribed after firing, dated to 
the Late Bronze II period, 14th century B.C.E. (Tufnell 1958: 128, 
232-235). 

Photograph. Tufnell 1958: pl.44.1, 47.5; Sass 1988: fig. 261. 
Interpretation. Sass (1988: 100): “the inscription has faded beyond 
recognition". 

Puech (1987: 17; drawing, p. 14, fig. 1.4) finds 27 “Ba'al”? and yr 
"month". 

Colless (reading from top left to top right, around the edge): 

x /b yt This (is) for the temple. 

The word bayt “house” appears as byt in Hbr. and Old South Arb. 
inscriptions, but it is transcribed as b¢ in Ugr. and Phn. texts, and on 
the Gezer sherd simply as B (ideogram); note, however, that Puech 
sees a case of byt ("temple") on the Lachish bowl sherd (05; my 
reading is bys), and I find byż again on the Lachish sherd (10). On the 
other hand, the Beth Shemesh ostracon (18) apparently has 57 ym 
(Hbr. byt yyn “wine house"). 

The Z and the Y are reasonably certain; the T (a small cross) is 
possible; there is a right angle that could ^e a relic of a B; the 
proposed L is either obliterated along the edge, or else it stands 
between and below the Z and the B (among the marks from which 
Puech constructs Ba'al). 
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The inscription is certainly illegible, but as reconstructed here it 
appears to be a dedication of the object to a temple, though it was 
actually found in a tomb. It thus receives the same interpretation as 
the Lachish sherd (10, see below). 


ic. LACHISH SHERD 


Location. Palace A , north-east corner, in the casemate fill. 
Description. Small inscribed sherd, with three or four signs (Lachish 
Sherd No. 7). 
Photograph. Not available; drawings provided in Tufnell 1958: pl. 44: 
7; Puech 1987: 14, fig. 1.2; Sass 1988: fig. 161. 
Interpretation. D. Diringer (Tufnell 1958: 131): / ‘wt 

Yadin (1959: 130-131), Puech (1986: 184-185; 1987: 13-15): 

b `l t Ba'alat 
This assumes that the text is incomplete (only one line of the square 
B remains, and part of the loop of the L is broken off). 

Accepting it as three complete signs, and one incomplete (cp. Sass 
1988: 61-62): 

[/ ]b y ¢ [for] the temple 
bayt “house”, cp. my hypothetical reconstruction of the marks on 
the Lachish censer lid as /byt *'for the temple". Puech (1987: 15) 
points out that his reading b% suggests a link with the Proto- 
Sinaitic inscriptions, where this goddess is frequently named; he 
notes that Lachish and the Sinai mines had the common features of 
metallurgical equipment and Semitic proto-alphabetic inscriptions. 

Nevertheless, my proposed reading is / b y ¢ “for the temple" 
(or"for the palace”), indicating the purpose or destination of the 
object ( a jug?). 


i1. LACHISH BOWL FRAGMENT 


Location. Main hall of the Late Bronze Age temple (Ussishkin 1978: 
20-21). 

Description. Red-painted rim fragment of a decorated pottery bowl, 
with remnants of three or four signs (Ussishkin 1978: 20, fig. 5; Sass 
1988: 96, “cannot be deciphered”). 
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Photograph. Ussishkin 1978: pl. 9.2; Sass 1988: fig. 242. 
Interpretation. Ussishkin (1978: 21): right-hand letter is T; the other 
two could be B, D, or R (all contain a triangle). 

Ahlstrom (1983: 47): gdy (divine name, “my Gad"). 

Puech (1986: 177; 1987: 17): pdy (personal name) or gdy. 

Colless: g d y (cp. 12: the Ajjul cup, where the same sequence 
occurs). 


TELL EL-AJJUL 


The mound of Tell el- Ajjul was excavated by Flinders Petrie from 
1930 to 1934, on the assumption that it was ancient Gaza; later Beth 
Eglaim was suggested as its identity. There are three Bronze Age 
documents from this city: a cup, a jar handle, and a jug with an 
enigmatic seal impression. 


12. AJJUL CUP 


Location. Tomb 1109 in the 18th-Dynasty cemetery (16th-14th cen- 
tury); now in the Institute of Archaeology, University of London 
(see Sass 1988: 101). 
Description. Cup (about 11 cm in diameter) with handle and (broken) 
spout, and a painted inscription. 
Photograph. Sass 1988: fig. 269-270; for a drawing of the text see Sass 
1988: fig. 267 (after Petrie 1932: pl. XXX: 37A5). 
Interpretation. Driver 1976: 198 (note on fig. 46), citing Gaster (/yrg), 
Bohl (/yrd ). 

Colless: (l-r) g d y / n 
The large dot on the left side is part of a number of marks which 
might be the remains of letters. The line on the right could be a 
snake, and hence N. The L and Y are accepted by Gaster and Böhl, 
but their R seems less likely to be a head than a door, hence D. The G 
is also recognized by Gaster. If the L was actually W, we could read gd 
ywn (Hbr. gad yawan “Greek Gad”, the deity Tykhe, mentioned in the 
Mishnah as a toponym); but L is clearly preferable to W here. The 
god Gad 1s a reasonable choice for the sequence gd (as on 11: the 
Lachish bowl fragment, see above); y/n could be a verb or noun; cp. 
Ugr. yly, Arb. waliya, yali, “be close, be a friend", and Ugr. y/y, 
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Arb.walty "companion". The meaning could then be (though y/yn 
might have been expected): 
Gad be near me/us (or: Gad our companion) 


13. AJJUL HANDLE 


Location. Tomb 1503, Late Bronze Age II (1400-1200). 
Description. Jar handle, with two deeply incised signs. 
Photograph. Sass 1988: fig. 272; Cross 1954: 23. 
Interpretation. kt (&utu?) 
The K is recognized by Cross (1954: 24) as a three-fingered hand. 
Sass (1988: 102-103) notes the possibility of reading KT, but rejects 
it as wishful thinking. 
Akd. kätu is a term denoting a kind of container, made of clay or 
metal, used for storing and serving liquids (and therefore possibly 
having a spout). Ugr. &¢ is a metal object made by the craftsman god 
Kothar-Khasis for the goddess Athirat: was it a “stand” (cp. Gibson 
1978: 149, "base, pedestal”, root kwn ; cp. Hbr. kên “stand”, possibly 
found on o2: the Gezer sherd), or was it a spouted vessel (Akd. 
Rutu)? That Ugr. &¢ could refer to a container is shown by its 
occurrence in a list of commodities, alongside dd “pot” and kd “jug” 
(Caquot and Masson 1977: 11-12). 

The same two signs (KT) appear on 21: the Akko handle. Why 
would a potter write the word &¢ on the handle of a pot? Perhaps to 
indicate that it needed a spout to be added before baking? 


14. AJJUL JUG 


Location. Pit GDV, Middle Bronze II period. 

Description. Jug with a seal impression at the base of its handle (Petrie 

1952: 19). 

Drawing. Petrie 1952: pl. XX VI: 38H2; Sass 1988: fig. 271. 

Interpretation. Sass 1988: 102, makes no attempt at reading the signs. 
Colless: (r-l) s r y Or (l-t) yr y 

If the drawing is trustworthy, then the large sign on the left 1s Y, the 

small sign on the right is S, and the middle character is R (a head 
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with its face downwards?). These letters are the constitutents of the 
word ysr “potter”, but they are in the wrong order. The sequence sry 
offers either “Tyrian” or “balsam” (“‘mastic’”’, Koehler and Baum- 
gartner 1958: 816), or else a personal name. 


TEL NAGILA 


Tell en-Najila (Tel Nagila) lies just south of Lachish, and one 
proto-alphabetic fragment has been found there. 


15. NAGILA SHERD 


Location. Area A, a residential area, dating from around the begin- 
ning of the Late Bronze Age (16th century). 
Description. Sherd of a jug, with an incomplete inscription, incised 
before firing. 
Photograph. Leibovitch 1965; Sass 1988: fig. 144. 
Interpretation. Leibovitch (1965: 229-230): nhwy 

Cross (1984: 74 ): /bwy  Lahwiya (“let it come into being", 
"asseverative /a- " with the volitive form of hwy *'be") 

Puech (1986: 184): wy. y (?)[. 

Sass (1988: 54-55): (1) Jw [ (2) ]»boy.y | 

Colless: (1) / (or n) (2) § (2)bwy | y 
The consensus has this as a proto-alphabetic text, and the three clear 
letters are not qy but hwy (presumably the verb “‘be’’), perhaps 
preceded (in my view) by ¥ (Shap'el prefix, or relative pronoun). 


TELL EL-HESI 


Tell el-Hesi lies between Gaza and Lachish, and it offers us a brief 
inscription and an assortment of potters’ marks. 


16. HESI SHERD 


Location. “City IV", end of the Bronze Age (Bliss 1894: 88-89, 133). 
Description. Fragment of a carinated bowl, with three signs, incised 
before firing. The bowl could belong to a Bronze Age type, or it 
could be an Assyrian palace bowl of the eighth or seventh century 
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(Sass 1988: 96-97). Puech (1986: 185) says its date should be related 
to the seal of Amenhotep IV found in the same place, first half of the 
fourteenth century. 

Photograph. Lemaire 1985: pl. IIIb; Sass 1988: fig. 246-247. 
Interpretation. Driver (1976: 198 note on fig. 47) cites A. H. Sayce (b/° 
“swallow!”) and W. F. Albright (“Bela”); Lemaire (1985: 16): p Z" 
(a name); Puech (1986: fig. 246-247): b / ' (personal name). 

The detailed photograph provided by Sass (fig. 247) shows a circle 
(ayin), a crook (L), and a crook with a diagonal line coming from its 
end (Sass denies that this could be a B, but it looks like a distorted 
version of the Egp. hieroglyph for house, though it could be a 
distorted mouth, P in an intermediate form). 

If bl“ is the correct reading, and if it is not an error for bY (Ba‘al), 
then it could be an instruction concerning the contents of the bowl: 


“swallow” (Hbr., Arm., Arb.). 


17. HESI POTTERS' MARKS 


Description. Assorted markings on pottery, allegedly from the Bronze 
Age. 

Drawings. Driver 1976: 99, fig. 45. 

Interpretation. Driver 1976: 99, 117, and 142-143 (fig. 81). 

Driver’s sketches have here been numbered for reference, from 1 to 
i7. 
'alep: 1 (so Driver). B: not found. G: 2 (so Driver), possibly 6 and 
8. D: lacking. H: possibly 4 (so Driver). W: not identified. Z: 
possibly 3. H: not attested. H: not found (or possibly 4). T: not 
represented. Y: 11 (cp. 11: Lachish bowl fragment). K: 15 (cp. 13: 
Ajjul handle and 21: Akko handle). L: possibly 6 and 7 (so Driver). 
M, N, S: apparently no examples. 'ayin: 5, a vertical eye. P: not 
found. S: 9 (tied bag; cp. 2o: Halif jar handle). Q: no example. R:1o 
(a narrow head). Š: 12 (so Driver). T: 14-17 (so Driver). 


BETH SHEMESH 


Beth Shemesh lies approximately south of Gezer and west of 
Jerusalem, on Tell er-Rumeilah, near the village Ain Shems, in the 
Valley of Sorek. 
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18. BETH SHEMESH OSTRACON 


Location. Residential area in Stratum IV, Late Bronze Age level, 
destroyed c.1200. 

Description. Ostracon with writing on both sides (Grant 1932: 30). 
Photograph. Grant 1931: pl. X; Grimme 1935: 271; Yeivin 1937: pl. 
V; Driver 1976: pl. 42; Sass 1988: fig. 171-174. 

Interpretation. Maisler 1938: 290-291, makes suggestions, but leaves it 
undeciphered. 

Grimme 1935: 271-276; the text 1s to be read boustrophedon; lines 
3-6 are a list of names; lines 2-1 are a blessing: a’ w bnn ... Huld und 
Gnade ... 

Yeivin 1937: 187-193, and fig. 7; “‘a list of workmen and the the 
number of days they worked"; all lines are read downwards (my 
numbering of the lines are given here): 

(2) 13 (3 dots and a comma) gm 'n (1) Ann 1 (1 dot) 

(5) 12 (2 dots and a comma) xxxn 

(4) 15 (5 dots and a comma) 7 2 (2 dots) hem (3) lg he 

(2) thirteen Gim'an (1) Hanan one 

(5) twelve N (4) fifteen 't, two Hzm (3), for “Aq’ahaz 

Cross 1967: 17*-19*, and fig.3; “a palimpsest” with only “two 
clear lines of script on each side", all four lines “containing proper 
names”, and *'to be read vertically": 

(3) /x b (4) bskr (2) gm n (1) ban 

Belonging to “Uzziah, “Abisakr, Gum'an, (and) Hannün. 

Puech 1986: 175-177, and fig. 4.5; a list of the recipients of a total 
of eight jars (P7) of wine (yz), the numerals being represented by 
dots: 

(5) bt yn 8 (3) Ix b 1 (4) ber (6) .. b r (2) fmn 4 (1) ban 1 

Sass (1988: 64-65): 

bnn | gan... Leb | | bxxr .. 

(“The possibility of reading the columns from left to right or 
boustrophedon should not be ignored”’’.) 

Colless (cp.1988: 60-61); Grimme’s idea (cp. Sass) that the text 1s 
written boustrophedon will be taken up here; lines 1, 3, 5 are read 
downwards, 2 and 4 upwards, and 6 from left to right: 

(1) ban (2) n'm g (3) Fx; Pb (a)r sb (5) bt yn (6)'m "mt 

A gracious, pleasant voice: slurring after carousing in the wine 
shop with a maid. 
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hn": root meaning “be gracious" (Ugr., Hbr., Phn.); Ugr. verbal 
noun or infinitive Aut (Gordon 1965: 398); Hbr. adjectives hannan and 
honén "gracious", noun Jen "charm, grace”; here presumably a noun, 
“graciousness” (cp. Hbr. qal infinitive 5z202?). The three signs H N 
N are acknowledged by all the scholars named above (and also by 
Albright, 1966: 11). 

nm: root meaning "be gracious, pleasing" (Ugr., Hbr., Phn.); 
Ugr. n'm , adjective or noun denoting “goodness, charm, loveliness” 
(Gordon 1965: 445); Hbr. no am “grace, kindness"; zz is found 
meaning “grace, courtesy" in the Sinai inscriptions (Colless 1990: 
text 04 = 346). The letters N ' M here are recognized by all, but only 
Grimme has them in that order, and with the meaning “grace”. 

g: a complete word, cp. Ugr. 2 (gu ) “voice” (Gordon 1965: 378); 
not found in Hebrew, which has only gé/ “call, sound, voice" (Ugr., 
Phn., Arm., Akd.). The noun is here qualified by the two preceding 
words, which are presumably also nouns rather than adjectives, since 
adjectives normally follow their noun; and if gu is feminine (as 
supposed by Gordon, 1965: 378) then the two qualifiers would need 
to agree with it in gender (with feminine -7). Presumably they are 
both verbal nouns, as also / in the next line. Note that Ugr. 7 can 
signify '"tunefulness of voice" (Gibson 1978: 153), and Hbr. jur 
(piel) can be applied to the human voice (Proverbs 26:25, yéhannén 
qolo, “he makes his voice gracious", referring to a deceiver). The 
letter G 1s generally accepted as the reading here, but Grimme has W 
and Puech has Š (both of which seem improbable). 

lz: root meaning “speak unintelligibly" (Hbr., Arm.); here a 
verbal noun; Psalm 114: 1, Egyptians as “a strange-speaking 
people"; English “slur”? covers its connotations, “talk indistinctly” 
and "speak ill of"; /* also has the sense of “speak a foreign 
language"; the idea of "talking with slurred speech" follows on 
naturally from the word “voice” in line 2, and the reason for the 
“slurring” is given in the next phrase, “after carousing”. The 
sequence L' Z is recognized by Grimme, Cross, and Puech, though 
Yeivin has an unlikely Q for the Z. 

br: “after” (Ugr. abr, Hbr. afar; if this reading is correct, then it 
shows that the H sign also served for H at this time). Only Cross 
recognizes the R, a stylized human head; Grimme, Yeivin, and Puech 
have it as Z, by overlooking the (admittedly obscure) cranium. 
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sb’; “carousing”, verbal noun; Hbr. and Arm., “drink to satiety”; 
Hbr. participle sobé’ “drunkard” (Deuteronomy 21:20, Proverbs 
23:21); cp. Isaiah 56:12: “Let us get (/gb ) wine (yayin) and guzzle 
(sb) beer (feear)'. My reading S (fish) differs from those of all my 
predecessors; the B (in line 4) is recognized by Cross (cp. 08: the 
Lachish bowl); the 'alep is universally acknowledged, though its 
cross stroke is very high up (cp. the example in line 3). 

bt yn: in the wine-house"; bt "house" (Ugr., Phn. £z, Hbr. £ayit); 
yn “wine” (Ugr. yn, Hbr. yayin), the preposition b “in” can fall away 
before bayt “house”; cp. Genesis 24:27, “in the house (dy?) of my 
brethren”; for Ugr. cases, see Gordon 1965: 95, notably ¢styn bt ikl, 
“they drink in the eating-house”’; the Hbr. form of the term bf yn is 
found in Song of Songs 2:4: “He brought me to the wine-house (7 
byt byyn ) and his gaze (? dgl; “banner?” ?) upon me was (with) love". 
The combination of amorous glance and alcoholic intoxication may 
be present in lines 5 and 6 of the Beth Shemesh ostracon. The 
sequence B T Y N is recognized by Puech (though he interprets it as 
“Jar of wine", Hbr. bat , a liquid measure); and Grimme has B Y N, 
overlooking the T, or rather, using some of it to form M. The B of 
line 5 differs from the B of line 4 (see notes on B under or: Gezer 
jars), but the H of line 1 is not the same as the one in line 3, nor are 
the two forms of 'alep identical (in lines 3 and 4). | 

m: with" (Ugr., Hbr., Arm.). The 'ayin (between the N of line 5 
and the R of line 4) is taken by Puech as merely a large dot, but its 
smallness is commensurate with the other cramped characters of line 
6; the M is a short wavy line underneath it. 

‘mt: “a maidservant" (rather than truth, elbows, cubits, or 
mothers, to name some of the Hebrew possibilities); cp. Ugaritic 
Baal’s outburst against “a sacrifice where maidservants (amht) 
behave lewdly (dmm)? (4.3.21; Gibson 1978: 58); Gibson cites 
Hillel’s saying (Mishnah, Abot 2:7): “the more housemaids (sépahdr) 
the more lewdness (yimmah)”. The reading ° M T is reasonably clear; 
Grimme finds the M and T, but he also finds several more signs in 
obscure places on the ostracon. 

My reading of the text does not account for the dots sprinkled 
here and there. Could they be punctuation marks, as Grimme 
supposed, and as employed on the Lachish ewer? Or are they simply 
doodles? 
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On this interpretatation, the Beth Shemesh ostracon is about 
wassailing and wenching: it is a riddle (question on one side, answer 
on the other), or a ditty to be sung while drinking (Isaiah 24:9) or 
while trampling grapes (a large number of wine presses have been 
discovered at Israelite Beth Shemesh, in the Iron Age, and this may 
have been a wine-making centre in the Bronze Age too). 


REHOB 


Tell es-Sarem, in the Beth Shean Valley, is commonly identified as 
Rehob (Joshua 19:28, 30; 21:31; Judges 1:31); it lies north-east of 
Shechem and east of Megiddo. Its small contribution to the fund of 
Proto-Canaanite inscriptions is known as the Sarem sherd, or the Tel 


Rehov sherd (Sass). 


19. SAREM SHERD 


Description. Small sherd from a fenestrated stand, engraved (before 
baking). 
Photograph. Sukenik 1945: pl. 2.1; Sass 1988: fig. 178-179. 
Interpretation. Sukenik (1945: 15): 2 £1] 1^ m 

Puech (1986: 184, and fig. 6.3, the remains of four vertical lines of 
writing): 

(1)... fm... (2)... Feel) mie 4) ed 

Colless: There is a large clear M, two examples of S (in two 
different stances, or else one is part of a broken M), and one ‘ayin 
(with perhaps part of another at the top); they are flanked by two 
strokes (as used to frame the inscription on 06: the Lachish ostra- 
con). There are no clues to date the inscription ( but Puech suggests 
the fourteenth century). The text could be read boustrophedon, from 
bottom left to bottom right: 

m § § 
This same sequence was read by Albright (1966: 21), van den 
Branden (1979: 203-205), and myself (Colless 1988: text 
28=352 +366), in Proto-Sinaitic inscription 352, line 2. Van den 
Branden extracted from ms f the meaning “offrande d’aromates”’; 
this can be supported as follows: Phn. ms or z f , an obscure term, 


perhaps signifying "gift", or else “statue” (Gibson 1982: 136-138; 
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Fuentes Estafiol 1980: 168-169); Punic 5^ '* offering of perfumes", cp. 
Old South Arabic mzy “incense offerings” (Biella 1982: 548). This is 
all very problematic, but the object in question was in fact a 
fenestrated stand, and it may well have been intended for incense 
offerings; the inscription could have been placed there by the potter 
to indicate this. 


RIMMON 


Tell Halif (Tell Khuweilifeh), located in the Negeb, on the border 
between the hill country and the Shephelah, north of Beer Sheba, is a 
strong candidate for identification with Biblical Rimmon (Borowski 
1988: 25-26). There is no epigraphic evidence to support this, but the 
discovery of a pomegranate-shaped ceramic bowl from the Iron Age 
may be linked with the name Rimmon (Hbr. rimmon “pomegra- 
nate"). A proto-alphabetic inscription has been found at Tell Halif. 


20. HALIF JAR HANDLE 


Location. In a bin containing several large storage jars (dated to the 
end of the Bronze Age, in the thirteenth century), surrounded by a 
heavy deposit of collapsed mud brick and ash (Seger and Borowski 
1977: 160-161). 
Description. Four (or three) characters inscribed on the handle of one 
of the storage jars. 
Photograph. Seget 1977: pl. 5B; Seger and Borowski 1977: 161; Shea 
1978: 78; Sass 1988: fig. 251. 
Interpretatation. Three incised letters in Proto-Canaanite script (Seger 
and Borowski 1977: 160-161), or a “four-letter inscription” (Seger 
1983: 477). Sass (1988: 99) denies that it is Proto-Canaanite. 

Shea (1978: 78-80): “27 shekels" 

Puech (1986: 175): |y/¢ (part of a name). 

Colless: /nst, “to be fired”. 

The cross is surely T (so Puech; Shea has it as a numeral sign). My 
L and N are seen as one character by Puech, a hand, and hence Y; 
but they are separate lines, one being a crook and the other a short 
snake. The remaining sign is a shekel symbol for Shea, and for Puech 
a lamed in which the horizontal stroke crosses the vertical stem; Sass 
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says that it “bears no resemblance to any Proto-Canaanite letter"; 
however, it neatly fits into my $ category, as a tied bag . 

l: preposition, “to” or “for”, with infinitive of purpose (“to be 
fired" or *'for firing"). 

nst: nip al infinitive of root _ys¢ ( Hbr. yst , “kindle”, “set fire to”; 
but in Hebrew this would be //z57.). The potter is marking this jar, 
ot the whole batch, as ready “for firing". This interpretation would 
be strengthened if the bricks and ash were indicators of a kiln, as first 
surmised by Seger (1977: 45), or "part of a potter's workshop’ (Seger 
and Borowski 1977: 160), and not simply a storage bin. 


‘AKKO 


‘Akko is one of the coastal cities, situated south of Tyre. Its 
contribution is an inscribed jar handle. It may be named in a 
mysterious engraving on a piece of pottery unearthed in the city of 
David (see 28: the Jerusalem sherds). 


21. AKKO HANDLE 


Location. Area B above the rampart, Late Bronze Age setting. 
Description. Pottery handle with two incised signs. 

Photograph. Dothan 1976: fig. 14; Sass 1988: fig. 273. 

Interpretation. Dothan (1976: 9): KT 

The reading &ż is also found on the Ajjul handle (13); see the notes 
on that text above. It could be a designation of the type of vessel to 


which the handle was affixed. 


TEL AVIV 


A Bronze Age cemetery, near Tel Aviv harbour, was found to 
contain a few examples of inscribed pottery (see Kaplan 1955). 


22. TEL AVIV JARS 


Drawing. Kaplan 1955: fig. 1. 


Interpretation. Pithos No. 3 has a vertical wavy line between a pair of 
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parallel strokes; this could be M, perhaps indicating that it was a 
water jar (cp. Gezer jar signs 9-12). 

Pithos No.1 has a continuous wavy line, which would only be 
decoration, but the large cross within a circle might be an example of 
the rare letter T. 

No. 4 could be L or P (cp. Gezer jar signs 7 and 8). 

No. 8 has a semi-circular sign which could be G (cp. Gezer jar 


signs 1 and 2), while No. 7 has a double G (or else a single S). 


ZAREPHATH 


Zarephath (Sarepta, Sarafand) is on the Phoenician coast, north of 
Tyre and south of Sidon. 


23. ZAREPHATH SHERD 


Location. Area II, an industrial area, mainly of potters’ workshops. 
Description. Jug fragment with an incomplete inscription, painted 
before firing. 
Photograph. Teixidor 1975: fig. 55.1; Cross 1979: fig. 2; Sass 1988: 
fig. 183. Puech (1986: 172-173) suspects that the photograph is 
reversed, and so he puts the signs in opposite order on his drawing 
(fig. 4.3); my drawing follows Puech. 
Interpretation. Cross (1979: 97-98): jd 4 k [; Puech (1986: 172): Jd ° $ 
J Í; 
Sass (1988: 71): Jd ^ x [. 

Colless: [g]d by [G]ad my brother 
The script has passed beyond the pictographic stage 1n this example: 
H has legs, the ox-head (A ) is inverted, D is almost triangular. The 
incomplete letter would be Y (as in the Phoenician alphabet). 

The text is here reconstructed as naming Gad, the god of fortune, 
as a kinsman of the devotee; cp. the Lachish bowl fragment (gdy ) 
and the Ajjul sherd (gd yin). 


HAZOR 


Hazor (Hasor) is north of the Sea of Galilee and west of Akko. 
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24. HAZOR SHERD 


Location. Area D2, on the surface (now lost). 
Description. Sherd with two signs, painted before firing (Yadin 1959: 
107). 
Photograph. Yadin 1959: pl. CLX.2; Sass 1988: fig. 184. 
Interpretation. Cross and Freedman (1971: 22), Puech (1986: 174), 
Sass (1988: 71-72), Colless: / ż [ 
In this interpretation the L and T are not complete; the L is late and 
non-pictographic. Possible reconstructions are: 

[ ]/t Elat, Goddess (cp. 07: the Lachish ewer); 

[^ ]/t Ba‘alat, Lady (cp. the reading of Yadin and Puech for 1o: 
the Lachish sherd). 
However, as it stands the incomplete L could be a complete Y, as 
posited on the Ajjul jug (14) and the Lachish bowl fragment (11), 
and hence perhaps: 

[/^ |y? “for the temple" (as on 1o: Lachish sherd and o9: Lachish 
censer lid) 


ATAROT-ADDAR 


‘Atarot (Joshua 16:3) or “Atarot-Addar (Joshua 16:5, 18:13) was 
situated between Bethel and Beth Horon, roughly south of Shechem 
and north of Jerusalem, and its possible location is at Khirbet 
Raddana (Aharoni 1971:134), though there is also a Khirbet “Atara, 4 
km SSE of Khirbet Raddana. 


25. RADDANA JAR HANDLE 


Location. Area III, in an Iron Age room, in debris above the floor 
(Callaway and Cooley 1971: 14-15). 

Description. Fragment of a storage jar handle, inscribed after firing 
(Sass). 

Photograph. Cross and Freedman 1971: fig. 1; Cross 1979: fig. 1; Sass 
1988: fig. 155. 

Interpretation. Cross and Freedman (1971: 20-22), Cross (1979: 97), 
Puech (1986: 174), Sass (1978: 58-60): ° $ / [ (a personal name) 

oass suggests W as an alternative to the L. 
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Aharoni (1971: 130-132): °% r [5 ] (a clan name, Numbers 26:38) 
Yeivin (1972: 79-83): p d / | (a place name, cp. Ginti-Padala) 
Colless (cp. 1988: 61): ‘dr (a place name, Addar) 

': an ox head, though its straight horns are not perfectly pictogra- 
phic. 

D: a picture of a door, with two panels, and a jamb line projecting 
at the top and the bottom, comparable with the D on Proto-Sinaitic 
text 362. 

R: a human head, perhaps face downwatds, or facing the viewer. 

This text raises many problems. It has the appearance of a Bronze 
Age pictographic inscription, yet it was found in an Iron Age 
setting. This may have been simply an accident of some kind (the jar 
continued in use for a few centuries, or the jar handle was long 
preserved amongst fill or rubbish in some obscure corner). However, 
an analogy with the Sinai pictographic texts suggests itself. In the 
proto-alphabetic stage, even though the signs were borrowed from 
Egyptian hieroglyphs, there was no fixed form for each letter of the 
alphabet; the “scribe”? (whether a miner, a smith, or a potter) would 
draw the object as he conceived it (ox, house, boomerang, doot, 
snake, fish, and so on), and not follow the conventions of a particular 
scribal school. The person who inscribed the Raddana handle was 
possibly an Israelite (recently arrived from Sinai?), who would not 
feel bound to use the current Canaanite forms of the letters, as 
represented on the ostracon from Beth Shemesh, south-west of 
Raddana. The abecedary on the ostracon from Izbet Sartah, north- 
west of Raddana, may have been written by an Israelite, but it fits 
into the tradition of the Canaanite stylized alphabet, beyond the 
pictographic stage. It would have been helpful if all the scribes of 
Canaan had written out the whole alphabet on every document they 
produced, to show us the forms of the signs they were using. 

If dr is the correct reading here, then it could be (in preference to 
Hebrew  addir "mighty") the toponym “Addat’’, as in “Atarot 
Addar. It would thus be the name of the town in which the jar was 
made (cp. the name gh” on the well-known jar handles at Gibeon, a 
few miles south of Raddana). It may be an unnecessary hypothesis, 
but perhaps Khirbet “Atara is the town "Atarot (Joshua 16:2) and 
Khirbet Raddana is “Atrot 'Addar (Joshua 16:5). 
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KHIRBET TANNIN 


Khirbet Tannin is a small mound, situated a few miles SE of Jenin, 


roughly W of Beth Shan, N of Shechem, and SE of Megiddo. 


26. KHIRBET TANNIN SHERD 


Location. On the surface (not datable). 
Description. Sherd, probably of a jar, inscribed before firing. 
Photograph. Lemaire 1985: fig. a; Sass 1988: fig. 263. 
Interpretation. Sass (1988: 100-101): “The incision looks like a mean- 
dering line". 

Lemaire (1985: 13-15): § z n (oil?) 

Colless: § rn 
Reading from right to left, the S is recognizable, but low-lying; the 
R is a head , with its crown running along the break-line, as in the 
drawing of Sass (1988: fig. 262); the N is a long straight snake, but it 
has a hook at the top (on the photographs), which suggests Y, 
though it may be the snake’s head. The reading ra might refer to 
the coastal plain of Sharon, to the west of Khirbet Tannin, or a town 
named Sharon (cp. Ahituv 1984: 170). However, if we are only 
looking at the lower half of a broken text, then Lemaire’s reading of 
M for the second stroke from the right becomes compelling, and the 
left side of the head becomes part of another S, hence sin (Shim- 
shon, Samson?) or swsy (Shimshay?). 


QUBUR EL-WALAYDAH 


Qubur el-Walaydah is in the Negev, to the south of Gaza, near 
and north of Tell el-Far'ah (South), and west of Beer Sheba. It began 
as a village in Late Bronze II. 


27. QUBUR EL-WALAYDAH BOWL 


Location. In a pit with early Philistine pottery, roughly twelfth 
century. | 
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Description. Pieces of a pottery bowl, with an inscription (broken in 

the middle and at the end), incised after firing. 

Photograph. Cross 1980: fig. 2; Sass 1988: fig. 182. 

Interpretation. Cross (1980: 1-4), Puech (1986: 174): 
£mbl['y'I[£f[] Simipa‘al (son of) “Iyya’el, sheep (or: 

shekel)... 

Sass (1988: 70-71): “its reading is not certain, and alternative 
interpretations are possible". 

Note that the two examples of S are quite different: the first has 
curves and the second has angles, suggesting a different letter or a 
different hand. They both have the vertical stance characteristic of 
Bronze Age Canaan and Iron Age Greece, as opposed to the 
horizontal stance of Bronze Age Sinai and the Iron Age Phoeni- 
cian alphabet. The 'alep has the same stance as on the Shechem 
plaque (03) and the Beth Shemesh ostracon (18), as also early Greek 
Alpha. The incomplete circle would probably have been 'ayin (a 
typical omikron), and the faint lines emanating from the top and 
bottom of the circle (which would make it a Q) probably should be 
disregarded, in favour of Cross’s reading of two personal names, 
smp and y; but Sass (1988: 71) rightly warns that the three letters 
occurring at the breaks are all in doubt. Once again we are frustrated 
by the damaged state of a text, allowing full scope for ingenious 
reconstructions, but not providing adequate testimony for the deve- 
lopment of the proto-alphabet. 

The Qubur el-Walaydah bowl inscription stands at the end of the 
Proto-Canaanite period of the alphabet, with no pictographic featu- 
res. Unfortunately it only has complete examples of five letters out of 
the twenty-two, and not one of these has a clear counterpart on the 
Izbet Sartah abecedary. 


JERUSALEM 


From Jerusalem, which was a Bronze Age city not far distant from 
such centres of literacy as Gezer, Beth Shemesh, and Lachish, there 
are three pieces of engraved pottery which could be considered as 
proto-alphabetic. From Manahat, near Jerusalem, comes a sherd 
inscribed with early linear alphabetic writing, but found among 
sherds from the Roman period. Similarly, the Jerusalem sherds can 
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be fitted into my proto-alphabetic scheme, but they were discovered 
in Iron Age II levels of the City of David (as late as the sixth century 
B.C.E), and have been classed as South Arabian. 


28. JERUSALEM SHERDS 


Location. City of David (Shiloh 1987: 10). 
Description. Three pieces of broken pottery, engraved after firing (and 
probably before the pots were broken). 
Photographs. Shiloh 1987: 13, photographs 1-3. 
Interpretation. All three are seen as South Arabian personal names, by 
Maria Hófner (Shiloh 1987: 10-11). 

(1) Hófner: ^ / / (made up of 4 with / attached to each arm), 
followed by 'ayin or a magic sign which accompanies names. 

However, as a Proto-Canaanite text it could be 'ayin (rounded, 
with a pupil, as on the Beth Shemesh ostracon) and K (a stylized 
form, as on Proto-Sinaitic inscription 356, understood as S by Sass, 
1988: Table 4), hence, from left to right: 

"A “Akko 
(Hbr. akko , Amarna tablets Akka , Phn.'& , coastal city to the south 
of Tyre). The inscription would indicate the source of the vessel or 
of its contents. 

(2) Hófner: (r-l) ^ / y 
As an early Canaanite inscription, we could read the trident sign as 
K, to produce &/y (Hbr. &/; “vessel, container"). However, the Y is 
on the break line and could be R (a head with a long neck), while the 
L could be G or P, hence perhaps & p r (Hbr. &oper “pitch, asphalt", 
Genesis 6:14; or “henna”, Song of Songs 1:14; ot &épór bowl"). 

(3) Hófner: dd (a monogram of two antithetic D signs). Hófner 
rejects it as Q, because it has an oval shape in the middle, not a circle. 
It is my contention that the South Arabian alphabet has preserved 
the proto-alphabetic Q, but this wide sign, with the stem passing 
through its oval part, is a long way removed from the Egyptian 
hieroglyph representing a cord wound round a stick (V 24). 

All three texts remain enigmatic, even more so if Shiloh is right in 
saying that they are South Arabian but inscribed in Jerusalem itself 
on locally made vessels in the Iron Age (Shiloh 1987: 14). Yet the 
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Manahat sherd (29) shows that inscribed fragments of pottery can 
turn up in strange levels. 


29. MANAHAT SHERD 


Location. In a rock-hewn burial cave; most of the other sherds were 
of the Roman period. 

Description. Fragment of a storage jar (Sass 1988: 85). 

Photograph. Stager 1969; Landgraf 1971: pl. 30; Cross 1979: 118, 
fig.7; Sass 1988: fig. 217. 

Interpretation. | $ d b 

This reading is generally accepted (“for Shadakh’’?). The letters are 
not proto-alphabetic; they belong to the Iron Age, perhaps the 
eleventh century. 


30. CYLINDER SEAL 


Location. Its provenance is unknown (Goetze 1953); commonly called 
the St. Louis seal. 
Description. Cylinder seal with a scene and an inscription. 
Photograph. Goetze 1955; Sass 1988 (fig. 252). 
Interpretation. Sass (1988: 99): “a pseudo-inscription, probably a late 
forgery”. 
Goetze (1953: 8-11): "prqs wgbl. Albright (1966: 11): tb/ rqy. Cross 
(1954: 21; 1984: 74): /bf rqy. Van den Branden (1979: 241-242): sb/ 
bsr'. Puech (1986: 182): sb ray. Colless (1988: 59): b? Tsy 

Puech's interpretation is very attractive: a personal name with a 
gentilic, *Shabilu of Irqatu" (who could be the Shabilu of Sumur 
mentioned in the Amarna letters as seeking the assistance of Abdi- 
Ashirta of Irqatu). However, the alleged Q will not fit easily into my 
system; if it is an example of the tied bag (opening out into a stylized 
form) then it would be S; but it could be N, a snake with a head and 
a cutved tail. It is not clear which direction the letters run. Do the 
two bars function as word dividers, hence sb/ / ysr? | “Shabil shall 
subjugate” (Old South Arabic dr' “‘defeat’’)? Or do they frame the 


text (as on o6: the Lachish ostracon?), hence (reading boustrophe- 
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don) //bs ysr" | “clothing will be mildewed"? (cp. Leviticus 13:47), or 
[dbs yn r^ |“for the badness of bad wine", or else (in reverse) | rsy sb/ | 
"my master Shabil"? (Hbr. ‘aris, Ugr. ‘rz , "tyrant")? 

The remaining possibility (which seems preferable, if a personal 
name is to be found there, cp. Albright and Puech) is to see the bars 
functioning as a kind of hyphen, hence jb/ || ‘ray ‘“Shabil the 
"Eranite" (Numbers 26:36; “Eran was a descendant of Joseph 
through Ephraim, and cp. Ugr. grn as a personal name). If the ovoid 
sign (ayin?) is not an eye (it apparently has no pupil) but a mouth 
(P, cp. Goetze), then the gentilic could be prsy “the Parsite" 
(Numbers 26: 20); Peres was the eldest son of Yehudah (Genesis 
38:29), and, as a matter of interest but not of especial significance, 
Yehudah (38:18) carried a personal seal (0azz) on a string (pāti). In 
the Bible, Sobal is the name of a son of Se‘ir the Horite in Edom 
(Genesis 36:20, 1 Chronicles 1:38), and a son of Caleb the son of Hur 
(1 Chronicles 2:50). 

The Y is very similar to o1: Gezer jar sign 5, because of its curling 
end (elbow), and this model (published in 1983 by Seger) would not 
have been available to a modern forger in 1952, when the seal was 
acquired in London. The B is of the type found on o5: the Lachish 
bowl sherd, published by Ussishkin in 1983. 

Van den Branden (1979: 241) has an illustration to show how the 
scribe might have engraved both lines horizontally from right to left, 
but would have inverted the seal before inscribing the second line, 
and this would have produced a boustrophedon text, beginning with 
the Š and ending with the 'ayin (as in van den Branden’s interpreta- 
tion, see above). This view puts the eye in a vertical stance (cp. o6: 
the Lachish ostracon), and gives the (inverted) head a long out- 
stretched neck (almost horizontal). My interpretation of the text (sb/ 
|| ray) seems to require the first line to have been inscribed 
horizontally (though its imprint would run vertically upwards, to the 
tight of the last human figure in the scene), while the second line 
would have been inscribed vertically downwards (but it would be 
printed vertically upwards, like the first line). This solution gives all 
the signs a natural pictographic stance, and would make this text one 
of the oldest of the proto-alphabetic corpus. It has been placed in last 
position here because its source is unknown. It would be tempting to 
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classify this as another “Ajjul inscription, since Goetze (1953: 9) finds 
four stylistic parallels to the cylinder at Tell el- Ajjul. 

Goetze (1953: 11) distinguishes three kinds of seal inscription: a 
wish or prayer (the category to which his own interpretation of this 
text would belong); a divine name (a divinity might be present in the 
scene beside the inscription); the name of the owner, with his 
profession and lineage (this is the most frequent type, and the one to 
which my interpretation conforms, though the profession of “‘Shabil 
the Eranite" is not stated). 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


From this set of fragmentary documents it is not possible to make 
any firm conclusions, but in closing we can look back over the 
readings offered here and compare them with the most recent survey 
of the proto-alphabetic texts, that of Benjamin Sass (1988). Sass has 
not produced a decipherment of the texts, but he has rendered an 
admirable service to all his fellow-workers by providing photo- 
graphs, drawings, and descriptions of most of the available docu- 
ments. He is very cautious in his approach; some of the inscriptions 
accepted for consideration here (or, 09, 12, 13, 17, 20, 21, 26, 28, 30) 
are considered dubious by Sass or simply ignored. 

Sass and I accept that the Proto-Sinaitic and the Proto-Canaanite 
inscriptions belong to the same tradition, and that their language is 
West Semitic. So only our main differences need to be noted here, 
with regard to recognition of the signs and their sounds. Although 
he is doubtful about Albright's system of decipherment (Sass 1988: 
45-50), he continues to use it in his description, as summarized on his 
tables 3-5 (180-185): 

D is a fish (rather than a door), which eventually becomes a 
triangle. 

S (Samek, represented by the fish in my scheme) is not attested. 

H is a door (not the house with a courtyard, which he classes as B 
or unidentified). 

P is an obtuse angle (rather than a mouth). 

G is a boomerang, but only the right-angled example; the others 
represent p. 
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5 is a "plant" with three branches (a form of K in my system). 

Q is the 8-shaped sign (my S, a tied bag; my Q is a cord on a 
stick). 

T is not attested (my cross-and-circle T is classed by Sass as 
unidentified). 

From my point of view, all these choices constitute the reason why 
Sass could not achieve decipherment of the proto-alphabetic texts. 

What support for my system can be found in the inscriptions from 
Canaan? As we reconsider these eight problematic letters, the reader 
should also refer to my notes on each of them under the rubric Gezer 
jars (o1 above). 

D, as a door-leaf with panels, appears on 25: the Raddana handle 
(dr * Adar?"), and on the rear of 03: the Shechem plaque (ndyty “my 
uncleanness?"). The rounded triangle (which could have developed 
out of such forms as those on Sinai 357 and 365) is found on 23: the 
Zarephath sherd ([g]7 “Gad?”), and the triangular Delta is found on 
29: the Manahat sherd (/sdp). 

S, as a fish (see Gezer jar signs 3 and 4), is possibly found on 18: 
the Beth Shemesh ostracon (sb’ “‘carousing”’), and on the Izbet Sartah 
ostracon. However, if the bottom sign on o4: the Lachish dagger is S 
(an Egyptian djed pillar), then there were two variant letters in 
circulation (fish and pillar), before the Phoenician samek (the pillar 
sign of the Byblos syllabic and alphabetic texts, Mendenhall 1985: 
121, and also Table 4) became the standard sign for s. 

H (house and court) does not occur in the clear pictographic form 
it has in the Sinai texts, unless we can invoke the two cases on 05: 
the Lachish bowl sherd. The sign has sprouted legs on 18: the Beth 
Shemesh ostracon (twice), on 23: the Zarephath sherd, and (possibly) 
on o8: the Lachish bowl, whereas the simple divided rectangle of 29: 
the Manahat sherd, and also the Izbet Sartah ostracon (Sass 1988: 
table 6), is closer to the original. 

P is apparently not attested pictographically, as a mouth, though it 
is possible that the cylinder seal (30) has a mouth rather than an eye. 

G is found as an angular boomerang on 18: the Beth Shemesh 
ostracon (gu “‘voice’’), and in gd (“Gad”) on 12: the Ajjul cup and 11: 
the Lachish bowl fragment. 

S appears as a round bag on 2o: the Halif jar handle (/ss7 “‘for 
firing") and o4: the Lachish dagger (sr “‘foe’’?), and in a reduced 
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form on o5: the Lachish bowl sherd (ys° “going out") and 14: the 
Ajjul jug (sry “Tyrian” ?). 

Q is not in evidence until the Izbet Sartah abecedary, where it 
occurs apparently with the archaic stroke at the top. One of the 
Jerusalem sherds (28) has a problematic Q. 

T 1s possibly attested on one of the Tel Aviv jars (25), in the form 
it has in the Phoenician alphabet (a cross inside a circle). 

New finds of early alphabetic inscriptions are urgently needed to 
fill up the serious gaps in our knowledge. Meanwhile, my hypothesis 
still stands (Colless 1988: 65): there were only twenty-three letters in 
the pictographic proto-alphabet, as represented in the Proto-Sinaitic 
and Proto-Canaanite texts, and this number was eventually reduced 
to twenty-two by the omission of H. However, S (Samek) may have 
had two variant pictograms (fish and pillar). The phenomenon of 
variant signs for the same sounds is attested in the Byblos syllabic 
inscriptions, where one text uses the familiar wavy line for mu 
(water) while the others have a different sign (Mendenhall 1985: 29). 

The pillar samek is already found as sa in the Byblos syllabary, and 
as s in the Phoenician linear alphabet of Byblos. A large number of 
other signs are shared by the syllabary and the proto-alphabet (‘a/p 
ox, bayt house, gam/ boomerang, da/t door, and many more). Now 
that a reasonable table of values has been drawn up for the Byblos 
syllabary (Mendenhall 1985: 19, table 3, on which most but not all of 
the allotted values seem acceptable to me), the problem of the 
relationship between the syllabary and the proto-alphabet (and their 
derivation from the Egyptian hieroglyphic system) can be taken up 
with renewed hope of finding a solution. 
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Arabic. 
Aramaic. 
Egyptian. 
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Syriac. 
Ugaritic 
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THE OBJECT SUFFIXES IN SAMARITAN ARAMAIC 
AND THE MODES OF THEIR ATTACHMENT 
TO THE VERB* 
BY 


MOSHE FLORENTIN 
I. Basic Principles 


Any investigation into an ancient language which is no longer 
used in living speech is based first and foremost on written material. 
The linguist must therefore take two important steps before begin- - 
ning his actual study: 

a) he must select the text on which he will base his study and, 
needless to say, the chosen text will be the one which more than any 
other reflects the language as it was at the time it was being spoken. 

b) he must try to discover what were the spoken forms of living 
language represented by the dead words. These are essential prelimi- 
nary steps in preparing the ground for a linguistic study. 

The history of research during the past generation of the Aramaic 
of Palestine proves how serious the consequences of a mistake in 
taking these first steps can be. E.Y. Kutscher, one of the pioneers of 
the research into post-biblical Hebrew and Jewish Palestinian Ara- 


* This article is based on a chapter from my thesis “Features of the Samaritan 
Aramaic verb—a diachronic survey based on the material in the Samaritan Targum 
of the Pentateuch" presented for the Master's degree at Tel Aviv University in 
1982. My deep thanks are due to Prof. A. Tal, who guided me in writing this 
research. 


The following abbreviations are used in the article: 


SA = Samaritan Aramaic 

Dalman = see note 1 

LOT = Z. Ben Hayyim, The Literary and Oral Tradition of Hebrew and Aramaic 
amongst the Samaritans, I-V, Jerusalem 1957-1977 

Macuch = R. Macuch, Grammatik des Samaritanischen Aramaisch, Berlin 1982 

SH = Samaritan Hebrew 

Schulthess = F. Schulthess, Grammatik des christlich-paldastinischen Aramdisch, Tübin- 

en, 1924 
ST 2 The Samaritan Targum of the Pentateuch, A. Tal (ed.) I-III, Tel Aviv 1980-1983 
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maic, pointed out two such faults of Dalman’s grammar:! First—that 
he had presented the material from Onqelos and the translation of 
the Prophets side by side with Galilean Aramaic, when in fact they 
differ greatly from one another, and secondly—that he had based his 
work on the conventional editions of the Yerushalmi Talmud and 
the Midrashim. With the original form of their language corrupted at 
the hands of late scribes, they can no longer serve as a foundation for 
a description of the dialect.? 

Any description of Samaritan Aramaic (SA) should necessarily 
take these lessons into account, for, after all, the same dangers also lie 
waiting for anyone dealing with SA: alongside the Aramaic liturgical 
poems, presented in pronunciation in the Ben Hayyim edition (LOT 
II/b), we have before us a great wealth of manuscripts of the 
Samaritan Targum of the Pentateuch. In a number of articles, 
particularly in the edition of the Targum which he prepared (ST), 
Tal has already shown that these manuscripts differ from one another 
mainly in language: more than all others, MS J (BLOr7562) reflects 
the form of SA at the climax of its vitality, and reflected in the MS A 
(Shekhem 3) is SA after it had ceased to serve as a spoken language. 
As we know, these two manuscripts form the foundation of his 
edition. The remaining manuscripts, some of them close to J and 
others close to A, are presented in the apparatus of this edition. 
From now on the large volume of material in the ST can be studied 
only in the light of the guidelines set forth in the Tal edition. In 
other words, any linguistic description of SA must take into conside- 
tation the chronological differences reflected by these two groups, in 
order to understand the great variety of grammatical features and 
their relation to the particular periods in the history of SA. 

In the research presented below I have examined the object 
suffixes in SA as represented by the various manuscripts of the ST. I 
made an attempt to present the obj. suff. according to both their 
forms and the way they are attached to the verb stem. I came to the 
conclusion that the obj. suff. appended to the imperfect (including 
"5 verbs) should be treated separately. Discussion of the obj. suff. 


' G. Dalman, Grammatik des jidisch-palastinischen Aramdisch, Leipzig 21905. 
2 E.Y. Kutscher, “Studies in Galilean Aramaic,” Tarbiz 21 (1952) 192ff.; 22 


(1953) 52 ff., 185 ff; 23 (1954) 36 ff. 
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appended to the other verb forms should be divided into two parts: 
suffixes attached to stems ending in a vowel (and not just *"5 verbs as 
is customary) and suffixes attached to stems ending in a consonant. 
This investigation also attempts to determine the conditions for the 
appearance of the various morphemes and, finally, to make a distinc- 
tion between early and late SA. 


II. The Sufixes in Ms J of the ST and in the Liturgy 


a) The Pronouns Suffxed to the Imperfect and the Verbal Infinitive of the 
op Conjugation 

All the pronouns suffixed to the imperfect forms, including the 
suffixed pronouns of *"» verbs, have in common the double “nun.” 
The model for the suffixed form in the imperfect is therefore VNNS, 
ie. a vowel + double “nun” + the suffix itself. The vowel may be 
either the final one of the verb stem such as TY (= yandi + sn + 
on) (“he will bring them," LOT III/b, p. 64), or a bridging vowel 
between the stem ending in a consonant and the double “nun” such 
as POM, sékkaminnák (nēkkam + i + nn + ak) (“we will know 
you," ibid., p. 103). The double “nun” may either be added as a 
whole to the verb stem which normally has no final “nun,” like in 
the case of nekkaminnák, or its first component may be part of the 
verb such as nnn, yesammesunne (yesamméesun + n + e) (“they will 
serve him," ibid., p. 222). 

Imperfect forms without a final “nun” occur very occasionally 
such as T"jpbN*" (= PSN WR "that I command you," Ex 7:2) which 
undoubtedly is a slip of the pen on the part of the scribe of 
J. Significantly, MS M, another of the good manuscripts of ST,’ in 
fact has 1Tp5N. 

In the liturgy, various readers occasionally find a different way of 
joining the suffix to a verb stem ending in a consonant: without a 
bridging vowel and without gemination of “nun”; and thus, in a 
Piyyut by Tabia ben Darta, in contrast to the majority pronouncing 
m98) w5 /ásrekinnán (“do not cause us to be in need of..," LOT III/ 
b, p.300) according to the rule, two other readers pronounce 
tasriknan. Such deviations from the rule occur a few more times 1n 


> See ST III, p. 95. 
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the same Piyyut (ibid., p. 301). Dropping the vowel following the 
stem also occurs in a Hebrew word, namely yébarriknu w232^ (“he 
will bless us") in Piyyut by Abisha (ibid., p. 330). It seems that these 
irregularities are not in fact reading mistakes, but rather they show 
one of the (rare) usages in SA during its life time. It may be noted 
that in Samaritan Hebrew (SH) there is also a bridging vowel 
between a verb ending in a consonant and the suffix, e.g. SNN 
ta ükēlānu (“she will consume us," Dt 5:22). This deviation from the 
rule should therefore not be attributed to these forms of SH. Less 
likely is the influence of the Hebrew suffixes which are joined to a 
stem ending in a vowel. These appear with a simple “nun” and 
without a bridging vowel, such as yisqalanu, po? x (“will they not 
stone us," Ex 8:224). In the fluency of speech the bridging vowel was 
possibly omitted and in consequence the duplication of the “nun” 
was discontinued. 

In early SA a double “nun” outside the bounds of the imperfect is 
to be found only in the verbal infinitive of the 5p conjugation 
(including ” verbs), such as mama ne (masma? + i + nn + e) 
miyrwr (“to hear him," ibid., p. 190); mitayn (= inwy “to prepare 
it" Gen. 18:7); Juma) (= TANN “to set you," Dt 26:19); prinn> 
(= ane “to see them," Ex 14:13)5. This special form of the 
pronoun suffixed to the infinitive of the Yp conjugation reflects the 
clear connection of these infinitive forms with the imperfect forms. 
This connection is well known in Mishnaic Hebrew in the infinitive 
forms such as 79° derived from the imperfect 79°, as opposed to 
n255 in Biblical Hebrew. Tal drew attention to the connection 
between the infinitive forms and imperfect forms in the 9p conjuga- 
tion in SA, also determining the extent of this phenomenon in this 
dialect: “in MS Or7562 (J) the infinitive attached to the imperfect 
suffixes is only found in the Yp conjugation’’®. Furthermore, in the 


4 See LOT V 3.2.4. 

5 Similar are the forms of *"5 verbs which follow the imperfect (only a few verbs 
occur): mma? (in MS C, = wm2n^ “to beat him," Dt 25:3. In MS J: mnyn>, and 
there is no breach here of the rule, because this form of infinitive does not follow 
the pattern of the imperfect). 

6 A. Tal, “Forms of the Infinitive in the Various Periods of Jewish Palestinian 
Aramaic,” Hebrew Language Studies Presented to Zeev Ben Hayyim, Jerusalem 1983, 
p. 215. In the Aramaic of the Yerushalmi Talmud the “nun” of the imperfect also 
penetrated the forms of the infinitive of the 9? conjugation (see Dalman, p. 377). 
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comparatively early period of SA there is a well-identifiable distinc- 
tion between the pronouns suffixed to the verbal infinitive and the 
pronouns suffixed to the nominal infinitive, i.e. the subject pronouns. 
Thus for example qunan (= nn? “to set you," Dt 26:19) 
is a verbal infinitive form and suffixed to it is the suffix -inndak, 
which is used in the imperfect. In contrast there are forms such as 
qJ»yp223 1257223 (= "Tapa Jaswa “when you sit in your house and 
when you walk by the way," Dt 6:7) which are also nominal 
infinitives, suffixed to which is the possessive pronoun ak indicating 
the subject. This is also the difference between maon (= wnp^ “to 
get it," Dt 24:19) and 12023 (= npa “when he took," Gen 25:20). 


b) The Pronouns Sufixed to Verbal Forms other than Imperfect or the 
Verbal Infinitive of 9p 


General: 

Various grammars of the Aramaic dialects in Palestine customarily 
present separately the pronouns suffixed to *"5 verbs. This separation 
is based on the fact that Y verbs have a “tav” between the stem and 
the suffix such as mnan (= qme" “and he set it," Nu 21:9). This 
"tav," usually regarded as a part of the nota accusativi m, in early SA 
serves as a bridging consonant between the stem ending in a vowel 
and the suffix. Examination of all the material available to us of SA 
shows that the distribution of this “tav” zs not confined to >") verbs. In 
the early texts of SA it is also found quite regularly with other verb 
forms ending in a vowel, particularly with the vowel /a/. It therefore 
occurs without exception in the verbal infinitive of the derived 
conjugations PXbnN, »vbnW, »ybN, VYD, such as nnxommb (= wm 
"to comfort him," Gen 37:35)." 

Thus the most appropriate way for presenting the suffixed pro- 
noun and the way of attaching it to the verb which is neither 
imperfect nor the infinitive of the 9? conjugation is in distinguishing 
between the stems ending in a vowel and stems ending in a 
consonant. Where the stem ends in a vowel and the suffix starts with 
a vowel, a consonant will separate them. Note: as we know, 


7 The “tav” is also to be found in Talmudic Aramaic in the forms of the 
infinitive of the derived conjugations (see Dalman, p. 377 and the examples on 


P. 379). 
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following the process of dropping of the gutturals, former tertiae 
guttural verbs end in a vowel in SA; thus the imperative yw is 
pronounced fma (see examples in Macuch, p. 175). All the same, 
these verbs behave instead like those ending in a consonant, namely 
without a bridging consonant between the stem and the sufhx: 
fab’ bak “maw (“he praised you," LOT II/b, p. 185).? 

There are four bridging consonants, and the following are the 
phonetic conditions for their appearance in the early period of SA as 


reflected in MS J: 
A) £ — occurs after every vowel: 


1) mostly after /a/ (except B1 below). This sound is therefore 
common in: 


a) Y verbs (except Bz and D below), such as: "nbwn (= “NWN 
*beguiled me," Gen 3:13); ANSNI (= ox" “he delivered him," 
Gen 37:21; Ex 18:9); anaw (= Anw “and [he] laid it," Gen 48:14); 
INSP (= wosn “delivered us," Ex 2:19); pam (= ann "[he] saw 
them," Gen. 32:3); and also when the 3rd person sing. masc. of the 
wb verb ends in /u/?; pnya (= a2" “and [he] routed them," Gen 
14:15). The contrast should therefore be noted between pimiyn (“Ae 
routed them") and py (*7bey defeated them," Nu 14:45. B2 below). 

b) The verbal infinitive of the derived conjugations ending in /a/, 
such as: "nx on (= "wera? “by making me odious,” Gen 34:30); 
qax (= Jeane) “and to bring you," Ex 23:20); nnnovmo 
(= mW “to let him go," Ex 4:23); mnompn? (=aAtay> “to till it,” 
Gen 2:15); Pnwtpa? (= owtp “to consecrate them," Lev 8:11). 

2) after /u/: AMNYNT (= TPA “brought him down," Gen 
39:1); MNIOYIN (= mow “[they] provoked him to anger," Dt 
32:16 in MS C), beside rule C below. 

3) after /i/: APPR (= wyerm “and nurse him,” Ex 2:9); nnann 
(= wnp->wn “cast it,” Ex 4:3), cf. rule D below. 


8 From these forms it may be deduced that the pronoun was suffixed to the verb 
in the period preceding the decline in the pronunciation of the gutturals. With the 
disappearance of the guttural the stem did in fact end in a vowel, but the object 
morpheme was not changed (i.e. the “tav”? was not introduced), but rather the 
vowel before the suffix itself was lengthened. 

? Namely forms like 193, 1ym. See Macuch, p. 203. 
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B) 4 — occurs in: 


1) 2nd pers. sg. masc. ending in /a/, such as minbom (= qwiobnm 
“you profane it," Ex 20:22); minpon wo» (= MYT NY) “you do not 
know him," Dt 22:2); minypwN N^ (= ANNE N^ "and you could not 
find her," Gen 38:23); mne35* (= nmryv “you have humiliated 
her," Dt 21:14); NYYN (= UNAM “you have [not] brought us," Nu 
16:14.10 

2) 3rd pers pl. masc. with the object pronoun for 3rd pers. pl. 
masc. such as Tan (= aun “they attached it," Ex 39:18); panpn 
(= mun “they offered them," Nu 17:3), including ” verbs: 
Dom) (= arson “and [they] filled [all the wells], Gen 26:15); pm 
(= mw" “and [they] showed them," Nu 13:26); pny) (= m2" 
"and [they] defeated them," Nu14:45). 


C) ww — this glide occurs after the vowel /u/ (but not in B2 
above), such as MPN) (= mxm “and they brough him forth,” 
Gen 19:16); AMIN) (= wnmr “and [they] set him," ibid.); men 
(= men "[the well which the princes] dug," Nu 21:18). The 
spelling m- common in ST before the suffix of the 3rd pers. sg. masc. 
and fem. indicates that the glide -yw was common in SA. In SH it 
also occurred in similar situations, e.g. m2 Aaruw’wa (see also LOT 
V 3.2.3.6). Not very common is the occurrence of “tav”? as a 
bridging consonant in this phonetic environment (see above). Such 
is the case with the infinitive qi//4| of 9B of "Y verbs: mo25 
(= wmo25 “to cover it," Ex 26:13); AND (= wav “to decide 


whether it 1s clean," Lev 13:59). 


D) yy- this glide occurs after the vowel /1/, such as Mwine) (= 
Yin2u" "[he] forgot him," Gen 40:23). Here also there is a clear 
parallel to SH: "iav samtiyyu (I have made him [your Lord], Gen 27:37). 


Remark: It is important to distinguish between /n/ and /t/ on the one hand, 
and -ww and -yy on the other hand. Only the latter are glides, i.e. they are 
expected and derived from the phonetic enviroment. 


10 [n this respect there is also a clear parallel to the situation in Talmudic 
Aramaic (Dalman, p. 360). 
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The conditions for the occurrence of the bridging consonants in the 
Aramaic Liturgy as pronounced differ insome respect: 


n - in the 2nd pers. sg. masc., such as wizbagtane MINPIAW) (= MINY and 
you left him, LOT III/b p. 82); ‘abddtane minty (“you created him,” 
ibid., p. 94); wfallittandn yo oe (“and you saved us," ibid., p. 88); 
dandikanon MITNT (whom you created," ibid., p. 95). Possibly the 
reason for the “nun” in the 2nd pers. sg. masc., as opposed to the 
regular “tav” (see below) is to avoid a succession of 2 7s: mnpav in 
place of nnnpawv*. 

t - in all the remaining forms ending in a vowel, such as wmalate 
rindi. (“and he filled him," ibid., p. 264); ‘@nitdn m9 (“answer us,” 
ibid., p. 207; amsabbate nnnawn (“to praise him,” ibid., p. 168); saba- 
qute mv (“they left him," ibid., p. 139). 

The glides -ww and -yy are not used with object pronouns in SA 
liturgy. 


General remarks: 

1) The difference between the “nun” used as a bridging consonant 
in the perfect forms and the double “nun” of the imperfect should be 
noted. In SA, as reflected in MS J and in the liturgy, only this “nun” 
(and not the double one) appears in the perfect.!! Only in the late 
manuscripts of the ST does a “nun” occur after a consonant in the 
perfect (see p. 77 below). 

2) Of great interest is the difference between MS J and the liturgy 
in all that concerns the glides. There are also two other matters in 
which there are differences between the two: 

a) In the liturgy the object suffix of the 1st pers. appended to the 
imperative is always -/, while in MS J also -zi occurs (see below). 

b) In the liturgy the object suffix for the rst pers. pl. is always -zz, 
whereas in MS J also -nan occurs (see p. 76). It seems that the 
difference is of no chronological nature, since even the late manu- 
scripts of the ST differ on this matter from the liturgy. Perhaps a 
distinct method was reserved for this literary form. It appears that a 


11 Samaritan pronounciation shows that there is room for this distinction also in 
Talmudic Aramaic. It seems that Dalman, who gave a good description of the 
distribution of the "nun" outside the sphere of the imperfect, did not distinguish 
between the simple “nun” in minymw (“you heard him") and the double “nun” of 
niymen ("to hear him"; see phrasing of his words on p. 360 and p. 377). 
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more firmly based reply may be given when all the differences 
between the language of the SA liturgy and that of the Targum have 
been systematically examined. 


Notes on the various suffixes: 


I) rst person sg. masc. 

a) Apparently, after a consonant the bridging vowel /a/ was 
used.!2 However, it should be noted that in the liturgy we do not 
have in fact any evidence of this suffix. In LOT III/b the only form 
found is adlammidni “maT (“who taught me," ibid., p. 334 [in a 
Piyyut composed in the 14th century by Abd el Ben Shlomo in the 
hybrid *Shomronit" language]), with no bridging vowel between the 
stem and the suffix. In view of the same phenomenon occurring in the 
liturgy sometimes also in the imperfect (see p. 69 above), it appears 
that -ni was actually in circulation in SA. 

b) Beside the usual -z/ a parallel -7 is suffixed to the 3rd person sg. 
masc. of the perfect and to the 2nd person sg. masc. of the 
imperative of the verb now. Perfect: "nov (= "mov *[God] sent me,” 
Gen 45:5) and thus in all other instances. Imperative: now (= “myw 
"send me," Gen 30:25). -/ occurs occasionally with several other 
verbs. Perfect: "929m (= "2c" "and he made me swear," Gen 
24:57), "mm (= "mom "and she saw me,” Nu 22:33). Imperative: 
ye) (= umwm “and bring me word again," Gen 37:14); op (= 
nn "kill me," Nu 11:15). The same applies to the liturgy. Perfect: 
wsuzebi "amu (“and saved me," LOT III/b p. 334). Imperative: four 
forms of imperative ending in a vowel occur in the liturgy recorded 
by Ben Hayyim and they all have the same morpheme: wgabbéli *Y aj 
(“and receive me,” ibid., p. 242); féragi "pAb (“redeem me,” ibid., 
p. 288); wdébagi “pam ("and save me," ibid.); falleti "tom ("deliver 
me," ibid.). 

The clear findings in the liturgy as well as the regular use of -/ in 
nov in MS J of the ST prove that this morpheme was used in SA 
while it was still a living language. This is confirmed by its 
widespread use in Jewish Palestinian as well as in Syro-palestinian 
Aramaic.? 

12 This is the rule in SH (see LOT V, 3.2.1). 


15 For the references, see LOT III/b p. 243, note 15. Ben Hayyim suggests that 
this pronoun suffixed to the noun had passed to the verb from the forms of the 
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2) 2nd person sg. masc. 

Several forms occur in the liturgy: mpav" adiabágqnittdk (“we 
who deserted you," LOT III/b, p. 138); Jninpwr asgannittak (“we 
found you," ibid., p. 246). These two forms call for closer examina- 
tion. Whether we interpret them as deriving from sabagna + tak, ot 
from sabaqnan + tak, there is no satisfactory phonetic explanation for 
the gemination of the “tav.” More acceptable in my view is the first 
assumption, and it appears that both the gemination of the “tav” as 
well as the vowel /i/ derive from the imperfect suffix -zmnak. At all 
events the suffix -///a& reflects a living language, and also on this 
detail there is an interesting parallel with Talmudic Aramaic: there 
too this “tav” is outside the range of *"5 verbs, principally when the 
stem is rst person pl. Dalman explained the small number of “tav” 
which he found in other grammatical persons as scribal errors 
(Dalman, p. 360). Ben-Hayyim (LOT V, 3.2.3.4) adduced evidence 
for the vowel /i/ outside SA from the spelling forms An Ww DN and 
nmo3p in Syropalestinian Aramaic (cf. Schulthess, p. 78). Such 
doubling of the “tav” is also to be found in SH in forms such as 
akalittu MƏN (Dt 14:32), interpreted by Ben Hayyim as influenced 
by Aramaic (LOT V, 2.3.6). 

In view of the two forms in SA liturgy and in view of the other 
findings which confirm them, it may be assumed that the ST forms 
Jp X? (= quu x? “we have not touched you," Gen 26:29); 
Sninow (= qn»tmn “and [we] have sent you away," Gen 26:29) were 
pronounced *gardbnittak and *sallannittak respectively. 


3) Ist person pl. masc. 

After a consonant there is: 

1) Mostly -zan: PDR (= WNS “he brought us out," Ex 13:14 
Nu 20:16, Dt 1:27, 6:21); IPH (= wx “he commanded us," Dt 
1:41; 6:24; 25). 

2) Much less common is -an: JNYPWNT (= WwnNSD WR "that has 
befallen us," Nu 20:14); paT (= WE “he forbade us," Dt 2:37); 
PDN) (= wwexm “and [the Lord] brought us out," Dt 26:8). In the 
SA liturgy -an and not -nan is the morpheme which follows after a 
consonant. Perfect: akkéman ya2n (“he informed us," LOT II/b 


infinitive. He also adduces parallels from the x?19¥ dialect and from the early 
Palestinian Piyyut. 
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p. 226). Imperative: débakan T2311 (“save us,” ibid., p. 55); Z éldn PYN 
(“bring us,” ibid., p. 109). 

In view of what is found in SA liturgy and in view of the fact that 
this morpheme is common also in the Aramaic of the Yerushalmi 
Talmud,!^ it seems safe to assume that its appearance alongside the 
common -nan in MS J of the ST reflects what was customary in the 
living language. 


Ill. The Sufixes in MS A of the ST and in the Related Manuscripts 


1. General. The picture which emerges from the examination of 
MS A of the ST and from its cognates is completely different from 
what MS J and the liturgy present. The principal difference may be 
formulated as follows: although the above described suffixes and the 
rules for their attachment to the verb may also be recognized in MS 
A, the clear rules which characterize the language of MS J are not 
preserved. There are two aspects to the breach of the rules in MS A: 

a) Missing in many cases is the “nun” in the object pronouns 
suffixed to forms of the imperfect, namely mvp" instead of mup”. 

b) The “nun” of the imperfect invaded not only the forms of the 
verbal infinitive of the p conjugation (as was customary in J), but 
also all the other verbal classes of all the conjugations. Accordingly, 
while in MS J (as well as in the liturgy) a “nun” is found in some of 
the forms of the perfect ending in a vowel—such as mint4y! (having 
a clear phonetic function—a transitional consonant between two 
vowels: the stem vowel and the suffix vowel), in MS A “nun” occurs 
frequently with verb stems ending in a consonant, such as n12^73 
(= DN 773 “he blessed him"). In MS A the expansion of the “nun” 
from the imperfect in many verbs has displaced even the “tav,” 
common in MS J in forms ending in a vowel. And thus in MS A we 
find mem (= WS” and he overlaid it," Ex 37:2) as opposed to 
nnb in j. 


2. The material in Ms A15 


a) "nun" instead of “tav” after a vowel in the perfect and the 


14 See Schlesinger, Das aramaische Verbum im Jerusalemischen Talmud, Berlin 1899, 
p. 70. 

15 The material is presented in the order of deviations from the rules of the 
language of MS J. The examples given for every deviation from the rule are 
arranged following the order of persons. 
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verbal infinitive of the derived conjugations. Perfect: nysa (= Y»x" 
"and he delivered him," Gen 37:21; Ex 18:9); mre (= NDW 
"and he forgot him," Gen 40:23); APAYNI (= ANIM "[the Lord] 
showed him," Ex 15:25); Anny (= PWN "bring him down,” 
Gen 44:21) Tw (= anw "[he] put them, “Gen 30:40); IVANI 
(= avv" “he overtook them," Gen 44:6); puma) (= B5" “and he 
smote them," Ex 17:13); msa) (= mox" “[the Lord] had delivered 
them," Ex 18:8). Infinitive: amiv5%1 (= mmpn20n^ “and to consume 
them," Ex 32:12).!6 

b) The absence of an indication of a glide after a vowel in the 
perfect mmm (= ANAM “[Isaac] brought her," Gen 24:67); ANDY 
(= nw " “land he] saw her," Gen 38:15.17 

c) “nun” suffixed to perfect forms ending in a consonant m273 
(= 10352% "[the Lord] blessed him," Gen 26:12, 27:23; 27); num 
(= ww" [and he] felt him," Gen 27:22); min-max) (= mn “and 
[the Lord] slew him,” Gen 38:7); mnes (= wn» "[your hands] have 
established [it," Ex 15:17; mimpxei (= mT “and he set him 
before," Gen 47:7); mntpp (= rns “I commanded him," EX 
20:174).18 PTT (= ans WRX “which I commanded them," Ex 
32:8); pryw (= anov" “and [Isaac] set them on their way," Gen 
26:31); PAMPWR) (= AN’ "and he found them," Gen 37:17). 

d) On the other hand pronoun suffixed to an imperfect without “nun” 
also occurs: rm (= PAN “and let [Moses] throw it," Ex 9:8); nam 
(= wes “you shall break its neck," Ex 13:13); mmo" (= vom 
"and he shall shut it up," Lev 13:54); mua" (= nwy “and [he 
shall] offer it," Lev 16:9); moan (= mman “you shall offer it," Lev 


19:5). 


16 The majority of the infinitives do in fact behave according to the rule: 
pnetpa> (= owt “to consecrate them," Lev 8:11); pnwawnd (= anrw> “to 
minister to them," Nu 16:9). 

17 Even in MS J there are a number of Yb verbs without a bridging “tav,” but 
in its place they contain a (double) “yod” as a glide between two vowels (see mwInN 
on p. 73 above). 

15 [t is important to note the numerical relationship between the archaic forms 
which do not contain a “nun” and the new forms containing it. Hence in the 3rd 
pers. sg. masc. there are over 60 archaic forms as opposed to over 20 new ones. 
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3. Conclusions Concerning the Findings in MS A and its Cognates 


The question is whether the findings in MS A reflect the state of 
SA during one of the periods when it was spoken, or they bear no 
relation to the language itself, reflecting merely the degree of 
ignorance of scribes and copyists who were in fact active many years 
after Aramaic had ceased to function as a spoken language. The 
answer to this question clearly depends on investigating the follow- 
ing problems: 


a) What is the frequency of the new forms in MS A? 
b) What is the nature of these deviations? 
c) What is the general nature of manuscript A? 


A glance at the findings in MS A in the light of these three 
questions brings us nearer to the assumption that, on the whole, the 
deviations do not reflect the state of the language at the time it was 
spoken. The frequency of the deviating forms is relatively low (even 
though very noticeable) compared with the ancient forms. This 
applies mainly to deviations a, b and d. Had they occupied a 
permanent place in the living language, their abundance in the texts 
would have been greater. As for the second question, none of these 
deviations could find a place in the language of SA liturgy. Further- 
more, it is hard to suppose that behind the (rare) spelling as ANYI, 
which reflects the deviation b, there is a living *"5 form with no 
consonant between the stem and the suffix. Even the “nun”? which 
replaces the "tav" in the perfect (deviation a) in a completely 
haphazard manner leads us towards the assumption that its spelling 
reflects the ignorance of the scribe and not the state of the language. 
As for the third question, Tal (Introduction to ST, p. 89) has already 
presented several indications which point to the deterioration of 
grammar in MS A, for example forms of imperfect without “nun,” 
such as %20) (= npn “you shall take," Ex 12:5). The various (and 
puzzling) forms of the object pronoun surve to illustrate further the 
nature of this manuscript.!9 


1? To avoid misunderstanding, I would like to emphasize that the deterioration 
of grammar is one of the characteristics of MS A. This feature does not discredit 
other sound evidence in this manuscript. 
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However, deviation c may be regarded in a different way. Though 
there is no difficulty in assuming that what is true for the “nun” of 
i272 is likewise true for the “nun” in mmo, namely that it is 
another manifestation of the decline in the knowledge of Aramaic 
among the copyists operating when Aramaic was already a dead 
language. There are however also grounds for the assumption that 
these spellings reflect genuine forms of language, that is these were 
pronounced like *barrékinne: 

a) The abundance of these forms of spelling is not inconsiderable 
(see note 18). 

b) The assumption of the propagation of the morpheme from the 
imperfect to the perfect is not at all difficult. We did after all try to 
explain the vowel /i/ and the doubling of the “‘tav’”—in forms such 
as sabbqnittak which are used in the SA liturgy—in terms of the 
analogy of the object pronoun of the imperfect. Verbal forms 
containing double “nun” outside the bounds of the imperfect, such 
as wqabinnu WAPI (Nu 23:13) are to be found in SH, and of these Ben 
Hayyim writes: “in the double ‘nun’ SH differs from Tiberian 
Hebrew in what it transferred from the imperfect to the perfect and 
the imperative" (LOT V 3.2.3.4).2 Though in SA liturgy we did not 
find a form such as *barrékinne, yet in view of the above, these forms 
of spelling—possibly like other features of MS A—are not the result 
of carelessness or ignorance of the copyist, but rather a faithful 
reflection of what had been created in speech when SA, even though 
nearing the end of its days, was still a living language. 


IV Epilogue: The Way of Expressing the Object in SA 


An examination of the object pronouns involves the general 
question of the way of expressing the object in SA: by way of 
synthesis such as m¥vp, or by way of analysis such as nm bup. It 
appears that in this respect there are differences between the early and 
the late layers of SA. True, unequivocal conclusions cannot be 
drawn, given the nature of the material under scrutiny. Most of it 


0 From the Syropalestinian Aramaic Schulthess cited mint (“I imagined him"), 
unfortunately without indicating the source. In Jewish Palestinian Aramaic in 
N37 n'ox72 there is MapN (Y. Theodor, Ch. Albeck edition, Midrash Bereshit Raba, 
Berlin - Jerusalem 1903-1936, p. 689). 
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being a translation of the Hebrew Pentateuch, it is only natural that 
it follows the original. A comparison of MS J with MS A, however, 
indicates that the synthetical way of expressing the accusative was 
more popular during the later period of SA represented by A. In MS 
J an object pronoun is suffixed to the verb oz/y when that is the way 
in the Hebrew text, whereas in MS A and in its cognates object 
pronouns suffixed to the verb are used sf only when that is the way 
taken in the Hebrew text. Here are a number of examples from MS 
A: mT3y (= NN AwY “he made him," Gen 5:1) in J: nn" Tay; nn201 
(= DN np» “he took him," Gen 5:24), in J: nm aom; "nbopn 
(= mm wm “they will kill me," Gen 12:12), in J: ^r poopy; 1:220 
(= 0N 1903 "[he will] bless you," Gen 28:3), in J: Jn 702°; amsa 
(= wmwN sn "[he might] rescue him," Gen 37:22), in J: nm MSDN; 
mmc (= MWR noe" “and he attended him," Gen 39:4); in J: waw 
nn; wreonx (= mw annov "[you] sent me here," Gen 45:8), in J: 
"m nnnov; npn (= ms pr “and [Moses] threw it," Ex 9:10); in 
J: nm pom; JIPPRI (= qm msx UI will give you in command- 
ment," Ex 25:22), in J: T^ "peux. These show that the scribe of A, 
even though in general he also followed the Hebrew source, prefer- 
red the synthetical way of expression. 

These indications in MS A agree with what is found in the SA 
liturgy, and there the picture is even clearer: the synthetical way, 
many examples of which have been presented in the body of this 
article, is the most common, while the analytical expression of the 
object is relatively rare. It will suffice to bring the object pronoun for 
Ist pers. pl. masc. frequently used in the SA liturgy. Nearly eighty 
times the pronoun occurs suffixed to the verb—as in pann, JN°TD, 
]p27, y22n— while the analytical way is found only seven times, as in 
Im 52m (= nw 7222 “and teaches us," LOT II/b, p. 44); 
j^ Tn (= ww» nom “you have repaid us," ibid., p. 88).?! On this 
matter there is also a very interesting parallel between SA in its 
various periods and Jewish Palestinian Aramaic at corresponding 
times. Both in Jewish Palestinian Aramaic as reflected in the Geniza 
fragments.*? and in the Neophyti I manuscript?? only the analytical 


21 See also: p. 66, l. 13; p. 67, l. 31; p. 299 1. 7; p. 307 l. 51; p. 317, l. 58. 

22 See E.Y. Kutscher, Studies in Hebrew and Aramaic, Jerusalem 1977, p. 5o. 

23 See Muraoka, “On the morphosyntax of the infinitive in Targumic Aramaic,’ 
in M. Sokoloff (ed.) Arameans, Aramaic and the Aramaic Literary Tradition (Ramat- 
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way is used, whereas in the later period, represented by the language 
of the Yerushalmi Talmud and the Midrashim, the synthetical way 1s 
used (e.g. MapN, Ber. Rabb., Theodor Albeck edition, p. 609).74 


Gan, 1983), pp. 75-80, and Tal, “The Dialects of Jewish Palestinian Aramaic and 
the Palestinian Targum,” Sefarad 46 (1986) 441 ff. 

24 Lately Tal has raised the possibility that the Mishnaic Hebrew, which “never 
abandoned the pronouns suffixed to the verb," was that which influenced the return 
to the synthetical way both in SA and also in Jewish Palestinian Aramaic (Between 
Hebrew and Aramaic in the Samaritan Literature, Proceedings of the Israel National 
Academy of Sciences, Volume Seven, Vol. 10, p. 254). 
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This formation (qetül < qutul) is among the commonest broken 
plurals in Arabic.! Thus Ar. nufüs “people, population" is the broken 
plural of nafs “soul, person" ?; mulik pl., malik sg. “king”; bubir pl., 
bahr sg. "sea," buyt pl., bayt sg. “house,” etc. 

Qutül comes into Hebrew as qotül in keeping with the principle 
that in words of the CvCVC formation (in which v is a short vowel 
and V is a long vowel or diphthong) the v will be retained only 
when it is /a/ (as in ‘adón, ‘atén, lasén, etc.); it will be reduced to $wa 
in the case of /1/ or /u[.? Thus Arabic Pzzár corresponds to Hebrew 
bámór and instead of *zu‘ayr (of the qutayl formation of diminutives) 
we find va r “a little bit" in Hebrew. 

The fact that broken plurals are treated as fem. sg. in Arabic and 
Ethiopic‘ reflects that they were felt to be collectives. A collective is 
semantically plural (a unit made up of individual parts; an aggre- 
gate), but is gramatically singular.5 In Greek the neuter plurals in -/a/ 
(corresponding to sg. in -/on/) take the singular verb; and in Latin 
(as well as in Greek) the neuter plural, such as bona, is indistinguish- 
able in form from the fem. sg. bona. Brockelmann sums up the 
situation by stating that “Die drei Kategorien Fem.-Abstr., Kollectiv 


! Wright, 1986. Vol. 1 § 304, VI. 

? In the bilinguals from Ebla na-pu-us-tum is parallel to Sumerian ZI “life.” It is a 
qutul formation + fem. -/ (with the à shortened in the closed syllable before two 
consonants) which is a collective. 

3 Joüon points out that in this circumstance a long vowel causes an original 
short 7 or 4 to drop, but he does not note the stability of the short z. In that same 
section, $ 6g, he is confused as to the definition of a long vowel, which can be tested 
by the characteristic that it is never reduced to $wa or zero. Thus his description of 
]]] having two long vowels is incorrect, and in his terminology should be called medium 
"moyennes." In fact they are short vowels which have been lengthened due to accent and/or 
syllabification. 

* Dillmann, 1907, introduces his discussion of broken plurals under the rubric “General 
Account of the Inner Plural or Collective Form" $ 155, p. 299. 

? In British (vs. American) usage collectives may take the plural verb, as in “The 
Government are convening.” 
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und Plural liegen wie im Idg. so auch im Semit, zuweilen noch 
ungeschieden neben einander’’.® 

That gedád is “a band of men" illustrates the collective nature of 
the word. While a band is made up of many men, it is treated 
collectively as a sg. and can be pluralized as gadidim ““bands”’. Double 
plurals, i.e. the pluralization by suffix of an internal plural, are not 
rare; cf. Arabic sg. zbn, pl. baniina where the plural stem ban- is again 
pluralized with the suffix -Zna." 

The collective nature of the qotül nouns is clear from their 
meaning: 

gabul = “boundary, border," cf. Ar. sg. jabl “mountain.” 
Boundaries are often formed by mountain ranges. This occurs once 
(Is 28.25) in f. sg. gabula’. 

gamul = “dealing, recompense, benefit" (BDB), “doings” Pr 
12:14 (JPS). 
This occurs also in feminine and plural forms. Semantically, it is the 
least convincing example of the broken plural formation for the 
collective in Hebrew, but given the evidence of the other examples, 
it seems to fit in with the category. 

gəkúűr = the sum total of the male population. 

yabil = the total yield of harvests. 

yeqím = the living.? 

fabas = clothing. 

rakus = the sum total of one's movable possessions/propetty. 
In Gn 14, the Masorah has ra&Zf throughout, but the Septuagint 
takes this meaning only once (v. 12), otherwise reading rakes thy 
trerov (acc.) “cavalry” (vv. 11, 16, 21). 

An interesting case is zab#/, commonly translated "habitation"? 
which at first glance does not look like a collective. However, when 
one examines the words for dwelling places in the languages of the 
Ancient Near East, one sees that the plural may be used to denote 


6 Brockelmann, 1908. $ 229, p. 426. 

7 For a full discussion of the phenomenon in Hebrew, see Wallace, 1988. 

8 With metathesis, for géydm. See Joüon, $ 88E/. 

? It always refers to a divine habitation, either the heavens or the temple. Just as ‘dhe/ “tent” 
is related to Arabic @h/ “people,” so is zébé/ “divine habitat" related to Ugaritic xb/ “prince,” 
as in the epithet z// B 7;, “Prince Baal." A divine personage can be called a “prince,” e.g. the 
Archangel Michael in Dn 12:1. 
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what we would consider a single habitation. In Ugaritic bhtm, min! 
and hk/m all have pl. forms for sg. meaning;!? in the OT the pl. of 
übel, mitkan and bayit are all used for a single residence.!! 

The qətůl formation is always collective when it is masc. sg. 
Although some of these collectives occur in the plural (gabilim|ét, 
gomála[ y ] wlót, gadidim), there is a category of abstractions in this 
formation, all referring to significant times or stages of life, which 
only occur in the plural, i.e. they are double plurals. 

bahirim = youth 

bathilim = virginity 
goqűním = old age 

na trim = boyhood, youth 
qedámím = antiquity !? 

Hebrew nouns of the qětůl formation should be identified as the 
reflex of the Arabic broken plurals of the qutül type. This is not only 
in keeping with phonetic law, but 1s borne out by the collective sense 
of the Hebrew qotül nouns.?? 
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Tur 'Abdin “The-Mountain-of-Worshippers,” a limestone plateau 
of South-eastern Turkey with numerous churches and monasteries 
partly in ruins, partly restored and preserved, has a history of more 
than three millennia, the second and better known as well as more 
interesting half of which is Christian. However, it was only in the 
second half of the nineteenth century that European scholars started 
to pay systematic attention to this remote place of Syro-Christianity. 
A. Socin, who in collaboration with E. Prym published for the first 
time Neo-Aramaic and Arabic dialectal texts collected in this region,! 
paid attention not only to the dialects but also to the topography of 
the boundaries.” 

In the years to come scholars paid more attention to the Neo- 
Aramaic language of Tur ‘Abdin (Turdyo) than to its monumental 
remains and ruins. In 1896 M. Lidzbarski published a few pieces in 
this dialect from Sachau’s collection,? and in 1897 J. Parisot pre- 
sented a few new texts with a brief grammatical sketch to the 
International Congress of Orientalists.4 It was only in 1923 that the 
first handwritten phonetic and morphological treatment of the dialect 


* Marginal notes to Andrew Palmer, Monk and mason on the Tigris frontier—The 
early history of Tur ‘“Abdin. Cambridge University Press 1990. XXIV, 265 pp. 
17 X 24,5 cm. 

! E. Prym - A. Socin, Der aramaische Dialekt des Tur “Abdin 1-M, Gottingen 1981- 
83; zdem, “Der arabische Dialekt von Mosul und Mardin,” ZDMG 36 (1882) 1-53, 
37 (1883) 188-222. 

2 A. Socin, “Zur Geographie des Tar “Abdin,” ZDMG 35 (1881) 237-269; see 
also “Die Ortslagen des Tür “Abdin nach A. Socins Reisenbericht und Erkundigun- 
gen im AnchlufB an die Recognoscierungen des Tigrislaufes in N durch Grf. v. 
Moltke (1838) und der HauptstraBe von Mardin-Nisibin Gezire in S durch Ingen 
Cernik (1873) entworfen von H. Kiepert, Febr. 

3 M. Lidzbarski, Die neuaramdischen Handschriften der Königlichen Bibliothek zu 
Bertin, I-II Weimar 1896 (reprint 1973), I, pp. 1-77 (text), Il, pp. 1-41 (German 
translation), 381-580 (glossary). 

^ J. Parisot, “Contributions à l'étude du dialecte néo-syriaque du Tour Abdin. 
Actes du IV”: congrès international des Ortentaliste, IV* section, Paris 1987, pp. 179-198. 
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by A. Siegel5 appeared and only at the end of the sixties and 
beginning of the seventies that H. Ritter’s extensive collection of 
Turoyo texts with German translation and glossary® and O. Jas- 
trow’s standard grammar, which in 1985 reached its third edition,’ 
were published. 

What is the reason for which linguistic interest in the Neo- 
Aramaic dialect of Tur “Abdin seems to overweigh the interest in 
archaeology and history of this ancient Christian region? 

Whereas Semitologists became acquainted with vernacular East 
Syriac through Stoddard’s Grammar in 1855, spoken West Syriac of 
Tur “Abdin came more than a quarter of a century later to their 
attention. Spoken idioms of people with literary past are attractive to 
both philologists and linguists. It is even suprising that between 
Prym/Socin (1881) and Ritter (1967) there was only a meager 
contribution of Parisot (1897). In the case of Ritter one could 
suppose that it was his long stay in Turkey which enticed him to 
investigate this dialect. But this would hardly explain why Jastrow’s 
phonetic and morphological treatment reached its third edition 
within less than three decades. 

The real reason of this increased linguistic interest in Turoyo in 
our days is that Tur “Abdin is coming to us and we need not go there 
as we needed to in the past. Difficult life conditions, intolerance of 
their Muslim neighbours and lack of governmental protection forced 
the Christians of Tur “Abdin to flee their country and to look for 
better life conditions abroad. Their situation, as described by Ritter: 
“Ich habe Raum einen jungen mann aus dem Tur kennen gelernt, der sich nicht 
danach sehnte, im westen arbeit gu finden,”® is now commonly known 
from all experts, asylum and immigration offices, “Assyrian” periodi- 
cals abroad, such as Hujádá “Unity” in Sweden, Egarto “Letter” in 
West-Berlin etc., and even from our newspapers. Since the beginning 
of the sixties they are coming in unbroken streams as Gastarbeiter to 
Germany, Austria, Netherlands, Sweden and other western coun- 


5 A. Siegel, Laut- und Formenlehre des neuaramáischen Dialekts des Tur ‘Abdin, 
Hannover 1923. 

6 H. Ritter, Tzroyo. Die Volkssprache der syrischen Christen des Tar ‘Abdin, Beirut: I 
1967, II 1969, III 1971. 

7 O. Jastrow, Laut- und Formenlehre des neuaramaischen Dialekts von Midin im Tar 
‘Abdin, Bamberg 1967, 2970, Wiesbaden 31985. 

8 Op. cit. (n. 6), I, p. *o*. 
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tries. They are so numerous that they are able to maintain their own 
churches, clubs, periodicals and to teach their language and religion 
in schools.? Never was Tur “Abdin as close to us as in the last two 
decades. Its people are living among us, their problems concern us, 
and it is our humane duty to help them to preserve their national and 
religious identity, as long as they wish to maintain it. 

The forsaking of Tur “Abdin by young people and only old people 
remaining behind means a decisive turning point in the history of 
this ancient Oriental Christian region. We do not know exactly why 
and when the Syro-Aramean Christians moved from their original 
centre, Edessa, to this mountainous region, but we may agree to 
Ritter: Es könnte sein, daf der ‘Berg eine art gufluchtsgebiet gewesen ist, wo 
die von Arabern, Türken und Kurden bedrangten Christen größere sicherheit 
fanden als in dem gebiet der großen heerstrafsen.° So did the dictum 
Montani semper liberi prove to be more or less true until the beginning 
of the twentieth century when during the First World War through 
drastic persecutions of the Christians even in the remotest corners of 
the Turkish territory the sezper of the dictum was ultimately an- 
nulled. Oriental mountains offered less safety to their Christian 
inhabitants, than the highways of the Western world. Several emigra- 
tion waves began, continue and are still increasing in our days. The 
same reason of seeking for safety which might have constrained 
Syro-Aramean Christian of Jacobite monophysite confession to Tür 
"Abdin forces them, after more than one and a half millennia, to 
abandon this territory. 

There is notable difference between past and present of the 
"Mount-of-Worshippers." The former means a surprising flourishing 
of a specific branch of Oriental Christianity documented by numer- 
ous monasteries, churches, ancient chronicles, inscriptions and leg- 
ends; the latter testifies to its decline and threatened extinction. Both 
were carefully examined by a German specialist of Oriental Chris- 
tianity, Helga Anschütz, during several field trips to Tur Abdin and 
adjacent regions during the years 1965-1982. In her numerous 


? See W. Heinrichs, Written Turoyo, in: id. (ed.), Studies in Neo-Aramaic, Scholars 
Press, Atlanta, Georgia 1990 pp. 181-188 (esp. 182f.) and Y. Ishaq, Turoyo - from 
spoken to written Language, ibid., pp. 189-199 (about the teaching of Turoyo in 
Sweden). 

10 Op. cit. (n. 6), I, p. *8*. 
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publications, lectures at symposiums and German Oriental congres- 
ses she presented her first-hand observations accompanied by films 
and communicated a vivid picture of the dying-out Christianity of 
Tür “Abdin. Her book Die syrischen Christen vom Tur “Abdin — Eine 
altchristliche Bevolkerungsgruppe zwischen Beharrung, Stagnation und Auflö- 
sung (Wurzburg 1:984)!! is a repertory of all main historical and 
contemporaneous sociological problems of Christianity of the region 
completed by a schematic sketch of villages and monasteries still partly 
inhabited or completely abandonned by Christians. As already the 
title of the book “between perseverance, stagnation and extinction" 
shows, the decline of this once flourishing Christian community 1s 
obvious. 

In times of decline we gladly return to the glorious periods of 
ascent and flourishing. Unfortunately, until the eighties of our 
century the archaeological and architectural investigation of the area 
was minimal. Only some chronicles and vitae sanctorum were pub- 
lished by Syrologists, such as Brooks, Chabot, Nau, Peeters and 
others.!? The French consul in Baghdad, Henry Pognon, who spent 
long years in the Near East, published also some Syriac inscriptions 
of the area!? supplemented eighty years later by Andrew Palmer. 
The historical material was quite scanty when P. Kruger with his 
dissertation Das syrisch-monophysitische Monchtum im Tur “Abdin (1937- 
38) laid foundations for a scholarly interpretation of historical 
phenomena of the area. Even Gertrude Bell’s Amurath to Amurath 
(Travels in Asia Minor and Persia), London 1911, 21924, as well as her 
The Churches and Monasteries of Tar “Abdin and Neighbouring Districts, 
ZGA, Beiheft 9, 1913 (reprint: Liechtenstein 1978) had to wait for 
improvement and completion by Marlia Mundell Mango in 1977 and 
1982.15 Finally in 1982-3 G. Wiesner presented a standard work on 


11 As to H. Anschütz's former bibliography see op. cit., pp. 173 f. 

12 See book under review, Bibliography. 

13 H. Pognon, Inscriptions sémitiques de la Syrie, de la Mésopotamie et de la région de 
Mossoul, Paris 1907. 

1^ A. Palmer, "Corpus of Inscriptions from Tur “Abdin and Environs,” OC 71 
(1987) 53-139. 

15 See book under review, p. 244. 
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Christian churches and monasteries!6 “which makes up in thorough- 
ness what it lacks in readability".!7 

It is gratifying to welcome a new English scholar in this domain: 
Andrew Palmer with his book “Monk and mason on the Tigris frontier 
— The early history of Tur “Abdin’ (1990). He is a pupil of two 
renowned Syrologists, J. Assfalg (Munich) and S.P. Brock (Oxford), 
and is already known through several articles on West Syriac subjects 
published in the eighties.!? He undertook several field trips to Tur 
" Abdin during which he made a detailed survey of a whole monastic 
complex, especially of Qartmin Abbey where he stayed six months in 
1977-8. His autoptic observations were complemented by literary 
Syriac sources, such as chronicles extending from the beginning of 
the sixth century to the beginning of the sixteenth (Chr. Edessa 506 - 
Chr. Addai 1503), vétae sanctorum, inscriptions and miscellaneous 
works, without which it would hardly have been possible “‘to people 
the monuments and to reconstruct a model of monastic life from the 
fourth to the eight century” (p. XIV). Several Syriac sources used 
are not yet completely published. But the author prepared a pre- 
liminary edition and translation of two most important of them, the 
so-called Qartmin Trilogy and the Book of Life, in a 500-page 
microfiche supplement added to the book. The former is a basic 
work constantly referred to, and the first four chapters and part of 
the fifth, i.e. about two thirds of the book, are an extended 
commentary on this manuscript. The latter is “a unique quasi-epi- 
graphical document of a Christian village and its will to survive” 
(book-jacket). Their publication in microfiche made it possible to 
keep both the volume and the price of the book within reasonable 
limits and enables the interested reader to get access to these 
documents of basic importance for the early history of monastic life 
and Christianity in Tar “Abdin. 

Although some philological problems are occasionally discussed, 
the book is addressed in the main to historians rather than to 
specialists in Oriental languages. For this reason the cumbersome 


16 G. Wiesner, Christliche Kultbauten im Tur ‘Abdin, 1-Il, Wiesbaden 1982-83; see 
H. Anschutz’s Bibliography p. 197 (no. 564 a-b); omitted in A. Palmer’s Bibliog- 
raphy, p. 246, although mentioned without full title in the Preface, p. XV. 

17 A. Palmer, op. cit., p. XIII, par. 3, 1.3. 

18 See his Bibliography, op. cit., pp. 244 f. 
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and complicated transcription of Oriental words has been simplified, 
diacritical signs and length of vowels are mostly omitted (only 
paryngal P is consistently marked), spirantized labials are transcribed 
as v and f, other spirantized consonants as gh, dh, kh, th. West Syriac 
vocalization is consistently used, gemination of consonants ne- 
glected. Although under these circumstances some inconsistencies 
might have crept into the book, they will disturb neither historians 
nor Orientalists who will easily detect the exact Syriac form. 

Although the main body of the work is dedicated to the history of 
Qartmin, the monasticism of Tur “Abdin was studied in a wider 
context including the adjacent regions in order to complete the 
fragmentary local data. 

Tur “Abdin has a history of one and a half millennia before the 
conversion of its Aramaean inhabitants to Christianity and is mentio- 
ned in several Assyrian records, such as Adadniari I (1305-1274) and 
Salmanassar I (1274-1244), in which several wine regions, especially 
the good wine of the Mount Izala, a name still used for the southern 
part of Tür “Abdin, is mentioned.!? The fertility of Mount Izlo, esp. 
its wine and other varieties of fruit, was also praised by Theophylact 
Simocatta quoted by Palmer (p. 8). The region was similarly known 
to Greek and Roman geographers, Ptolemaios, Strabo and Am- 
mian.” Not less interesting is a record of Assurnassipal II about his 
military expedition in this region in 879 B.C. with which Palmer 
opens his Introduction (p. 1).24 This text offers a double interest: 
Not only names of several villages are still recognizable in this 
ancient record, but also the same types of farming and metalwork 
have still been preserved. In view of the well-known fact that many 
geographical names in the Near East changed several times with the 
change of language of the population, or parallel names were 
introduced under foreign influence,7 the preservation of ancient 
names and of the old way of life during more than three millennia 


1? H. Anschutz, op. cit., p. 11 with ns. 17-18. 

20 Ibid. with n. 19. 

21 Quoted in English translation according to K.-H. Kessler, Untersuchungen zur 
historischen Topographie Nordmesopotamiens nach keilschriftlichen Quellen des r. Jabr-hun- 
derts v. Chr. Beihefte zum Tubinger Atlas des Vorderen Orients B 26 (Wiesbaden 
1980), section C. 

22 See some typical examples in R. Macuch, Geschichte der spat- und neusyrischen 
Literatur (1976), p. XVII, par. 2. 
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may be considered as a clear proof of conservatism firmly rooted in 
this region. 

— Political history of Tur “Abdin in ancient Persian, Graeco-Roman, 
Sassanian, Byzantine and early Islamic times is presented succinctly 
in the Introduction (pp. 1-8), since the ancient Persians left no record 
of their campaigns in this area, and as to the following periods, 
material can be only partly collected from later Graeco-Byzantine, 
Latin, Syriac and Arabic authors. Since after 363 Tur “Abdin was for 
two and a half centuries “the furthest-flung bulwark of the eastern 
Roman empire" (p. 4, par. 3), it is regrettable that only scanty dates 
can be gathered for this turbulent period of wars between the 
Byzantines and the Persians. Only the last great wars in the late sixth 
and early seventh centuries were chronicled by Theophylact of 
Simocatta? and an Anonymous Syrian2+. Early in the seventh 
century, Tur “Abdin changed its political masters several times: in 
613 it was conquered by the Persians, reconquered by the emperror 
Heraclius and soon after (in 639-640) it was ultimately taken by the 
Arabs. 

The population, however, did not convert to the religion of the 
conquerors and, in spite of oppressions, has been keeping its 
Christian traditions until our days, in which disintegration of the 
community started and continues through emigration. “That move- 
ment brought many Syrian Orthodox Christians to out countries. It 
is natural that their history, also, should be a fascinating study, 
injected with life by their presence among us” (p. 8, par. 5). 

The author's main sources were as follows: a) The Chronicle of 819 
written in Qartmin shortly after this date and edited by Patriarch 
Ignatius Efrém I Barsawm, Chronicon anonynum ad annum Domini 819 
pertinens in J.-B. Chabot (ed.), Anonymi auctoris chronicon ad annum 
Christi 1234 pertinens, I (1920), pp. 3-22, with Chabot’s Latin transla- 
tion.*° 


23 Theophylacti Simocattae Historiae, ed. de Boor, revised by P. Wirth (Stuttgart 
1972), Engl. transl.: Mary and Michael Whitby (Oxford 1986), Germ. transl.: 
P. Schreiner (Stuttgart 1985). 

24 Discovered, edited and translated into Latin by I. Guidi, Chronica Minora I 
(1903), pp. 15-39. 

25 An abstract of the entries concerning Tur “Abdin is given on pp. 12 f. of the 


work under review according to the years of the Seleucid era (AG = Anno 
Graecorum) commonly used in Syriac sources. 
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b) The Qartmin Trilogy containing three vitae of the patronal saints 
of Qartmin: Samuel and Simeon, the founders of the Qartmin 
Abbey, and Gabriel, abbot of Qartmin and bishop of Tur “Abdin at 
the time of the Arab conquest.?6 This important text, the main source 
of the book, was provisionally edited and translated into English by 
the author himself and appended as a microfiche supplement. Unfor- 
tunately, the colophon is missing in the London manuscript on 
which the editions is based. The author assumes that it should not be 
be placed long after 1000, although at the end of the manuscript 
there is an interpolation which must be of a later date (p. 14, par. 3). 

c) The Calendar of Tar ‘“Abdin, the earliest surviving representa- 
tive of the liturgical tradition of Tur “Abdin, edited by P. Peeters, Le 
Martyrologe de Rabban Stiba, in Analecta Bollandiana 27/1908, pp. 129- 
200. 

d) The Book of Life, a collection of benefactions to the monastery 
with lists of the names of benefactors but also of commemorative 
events in Qartmin (where they were stil undated), later in Be 
Sbirina, where it was transported and completed by dated records of 
the village, the first of which is of the eleventh century and the latest 
of the year 1853. Parts of it were published by the patriarch Barsawm 
in his Maktbanuta d-'al atra d-tir ‘abdin (1964), pp. 91-96, 165 f.), the 
rest was edited by the author according to a recent copy in 
microfiche appended to the book. 

As already said, the main part of the book is an extensive 
historical, philogico-critical, archaeological, literary comparative, 
geographical and architectural commentary on the Qartmin Trilogy. 
This complex of multiple aspects of manifold problems treated in the 
book makes no easy reading. One may almost apply to it the remark 
which the author pronounced about WieBner’s Christliche Kultbauten 
that it “makes up in thoroughness what it lacks in readibility"".?" 
However, the difficulties stem from the subject itself. The Lives of the 
Saints are of legendary character. At least, their legends may have 
been more important to their authors and/or believing narrators or 
listeners than their historical core. Their comparison with legends of 


26 An analysis of the three vitae compared schematically with other historical and 
legendary sources is given on pp. 15 f. 
27 See above (text to n. 17). 
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similar type on the one hand and of their scanty historical dates with 
parallel historical events on the other may give us a clue for a clearer 
separation of legendary material from historical and provide us with 
a means for a better understanding of both. In the case of growing 
traditions it is necessary to separate the original from the later which 
can again be done on a comparative basis by considering the 
historical circumstances of different epochs which help us to detect 
anachronistic elements of later versions. In a region with ancient 
history as Tur Abdin, where some monumental Christian buildings 
go as far back as to the fourth century and partly rest on earlier 
foundations, archaeological and architectural considerations as to 
what is original and what has been added later are also necessary. 

Our author carried on in a praiseworthy way both a careful critical 
examination of the literary sources and meticulous scrutiny of the 
ancient Christian monuments of Tur “Abdin in order to explain them 
by each other. He certainly realized his modest ‘“‘hope this will not be 
a ‘definitive book’: if I have done reliable groundwork on the texts 
and inscriptions and have enabled and inspired others to include 
them in general historical debates, my most important aim will have 
been achieved. Far from wanting to have the last word, I hope to 
make Tur 'Abdin the subject of controversy, another rich field in 
which to test interpretations of Late Antiquity” (p. XV, par 3). 

It is impossible to enter the detais of this book so rich in 
information about the history of ancient Christian architectural 
remains in Tür 'Abdin drawn from both critially edited and com- 
mented literary sources as well as from autopsy. I shall, therefore, 
limit myself to a few mostly philological remarks at random, as they 
occurred to me during the reading of the book and the microfiche 
edition of the texts. 

P. 20f. The founder of the abbey of Qartmin was called Samuel of 
Eštīn in the vicinity of Mardin. (QT? VI.8f.) No village of this 
name is known to-day. The inhabitants of Qeleth meant that it ought 
to be Mestin on the way to Midyat, and the patriarch Barsawm 
obviously agreed with them when he corrected the name to Mestin 


28 E.g. Fig. 8 p.38: “Stone, possibly identical with the ‘Hanging Stone’ 
identified in the Life of Samuel as the base for a pagan statue." 
29 Qartmin Trilogy. 
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in his edition (Maktbanita, pp. 19,57). Palmer is not right that 
"neither Meshtin(-e) nor Eshtin is marked on any map." On the last 
map without number appended to H. Anschütz's book (Kartographie: 
Heing Schultchen, Hamburg 1976) a village Mestin is marked about 
half the way from Mardin to Midyat between the villages Harbeka in 
the west and Talat in the east (about 30 km southwards from Ziyaret, 
which lies in the middle of the curved asphalted road, about 7 km 
northwest from Mardin to Midyat). It lies at a distance of 30 km 
from both Mardin and Midyat and could, therefore, account for the 
mentioned vicinity of Midyat. 

The original name of the village might well have been EsStin, 
although it is mentioned in no other source and “‘has left no other 
trace in history." The author was certainly right to conclude: “It 
therefore seems unlikely that we owe this detail to the imagination of 
Samuel’s hagiographer; it is rather the first indication that the 
hagiographer was adapting an authentic tradition.” This original 
Syriac name gives a clear meaning of “Sixty.” Topographical names 
consisting of numerals with or without the object counted, are not 
rare, cf. Zweibrücken, Zweifall, Zweisimmen etc. Dreiborn, Dreteichenhain, 
Dreifürstenstein, Dreibausen, etc., Forstern, Viernheim, Vierwaldstattersee, 
V zergehnbezligen etc., Siebenbach, Siebenbürgen etc. up to Ventimiglia and - 
the like. When the object counted was omitted, it might have been so 
obvious that its mentioning appeared unnecassary. Although a small 
hamlet is still called “at-arba’ byzt “three-four houses" in vulgar 
Arabic, *house(s)" as an object counted could easily have been 
omitted when the numeral was applied to the number of houses of a 
village. This is the first idea which must occur at the mention of 
Estin “Sixty” as the name of the native village of our Samuel. Even 
if the omitted object counted had been something other than 
"houses" (which is less probable and more difficult to assume), 
people who invented this name must certainly have known what they 
meant and were sure to be understood and needed not express the 
object counted. 

Why was this clear Syriac name E772 altered to a less clear Mestin? 
I already mentioned in another connection the very popular Oriental 
Reimwortbildungen, i.e. use of rhyming word-pairs in which the 7 


3 R. Macuch, Altmandaische Bleirollen in F. Altheim - R. Stiehl, Die Araber in der 
Alten Welt, IV (1967), pp. 178 f. 
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with which the second word regularly begins replaces the first 
consonant of the preceding word. This word-play is certainly of 
Indogermanic, particularly Iranian origin, since m(a)- means nega- 
tion in Persian. Therefore, the second word either negates the 
preceding one or at least indicates that it is no more to be taken 
seriously, e.g. Persian käče-müče "street-non-street," Sotor-motor ““camel- 
motor (i.e. non-camel)" etc.?! Under Iranian influence this word-play 
penetrated also into neighbouring spoken Semitic and Turkish 
idioms, although it might have been known in Asia Minor more than 
three thousand years in the Indogermanic Hittite language. J. Fried- 
rich, in a short but important notice,? mentioned the name of a 
Hittite god, Supili-Mupili as a proof of the antiquity of this Reimwort- 
bildung still used in living languages of the Near East. I am no expert 
in Hittitology, but both second parts of this rhyming double name 
seem to be theophorous endings borrowed from Semitic 7/ “god.” 
The beginnings of this double name remains open to etymological 
speculations. Since they strongly reminded me of the frequent 
Persian jZbi-zbi 'joke-non-joke," I remarked: “Obwohl der Erfinder 
dieses Namens über seine Erfindung sicher lachen mufte, war er gleichzeitig 
zufrieden, dem Geschmack seines Volkes entsprochen zu haben.” My 
spontaneous connecting of this ancient Hittite god-name with the 
mentioned Persian expression is certainly irrelevant for its etymol- 
ogy. The priest who invented this god needed not at all laugh at the 
invention he presented to his believers; he simply tried to satisfy 
their language taste. We can even not say whether the second part of 
the rhyme-word-compound was supposed to correct the first name 
or to complete and emphasize it. The latter seems to be more 
probable. The only thing which appears certain is the ancient 
popularity of rhyming word-pairs the second word of which begins 
with z-. 

In order to return to Estin/Mestin, we may certainly suppose an 
influence of Persian rather than an uninterrupted continuation of an 
ancient Hittite usage which is not yet sufficiently clear. Therefore, we 
may consider the second name as a negation or correction according 
to the living Persian usage. When the "sixty" houses (or whatever it 


31 For further examples see loc. cit. (preceding n.). 
32 Archiv für Orientforschung 20 (1963) 102. 
3 Loc. cit. (n. 30), p. 179. 
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was) grew in number (since it is unlikely that the number would 
always have remained the same), people might have used to say: 
Estin-Mestin “Sixty-No(more-)-sixty” until, finally, the first part of 
this rhyme-word-composite which had nothing more to say was 
completely discarded and only its second part, Mestin, remained. 

Of course, this is not the only arbitrary possibility of explanation 
of the later Mestin from the earlier E771. It can be simply explained 
through the proclitic preposition me-(< men) contracted with the 
initial vowel of the original name. Since the number of houses was 
increasing, people might have said: yatir me-Stin ““More-than sixty." 
The comparative expression yatir men is quite common in Syriac? 
and corresponds to gəd me- “more than" in Türoyo.5 The spoken 
dialect of Tür 'Abdin knows only the shortened form of this 
preposition without the final 7,3%% and it may be reasonably assumed 
that this was the normal colloquial form already in ancient times. 
The comparative particle "more" preceding the preposition might 
have been omitted quite early for the sake of shortness, for it was 
easily understood, wherefore its repetition might have appeared 
unnecessary and superfluous. 

At any rate, the form Estin seems to be original, whereas Mestīn is 
secondary but easily explainable. 

P.28 n.40 deals with the etymology of the name Qartmin. 
According to QT IX. 15 the name derives from a water-source neat 
which the founder of the abbey, Samuel, originally settled. Although 
this is only an *amateur etymology," the author rightly agrees that 
“it is probably right for the second element, since mim is the word 
mayo, ‘water’ in its absolute state (a form frequently found in Semitic 
place-names); the existence of an abundant spring on this waterless 
plateau is distinctive indeed.” 

There can be no doubt about the absolute state mim ‘‘water’’,3” 
although it was generally replaced by the emphatic state maiya = 
West Syriac wayé. In topographical names it was exactly the absolute 


34 See Th. Noldeke, Kurzgefabte syrische Grammatik (Leipzig, 21898), § 240 D, 
pp. 186f. 

35 See O. Jastrow, op. cit. (n. 7), § 184 b (40), p. 263. 

36 Cf. Ibid., 250 ff.: m-af “von ... her,” me-‘al “von ... herab,” me-‘asan “um ... 
willen," / me- “oberhalb von, über," me-bayne “zwischen ... hervor” etc. 

37 Noldeke, op. cit. (n. 34), § 73, 1.2, last example, p. 49. 
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state which was mainly preserved as the second part of genitive 
constructions (cf. Deralmin = Arabic dayr al-min “monastery of the 
water," p. 34 n. 4). Moreover, in Neo-Mandaic, on the other, south- 
east side of the Aramaic speaking world, only the absolute state mén 
(not attested in literature!) survived and (misunderstood as a singu- 
lar!) was even provided with the ending of the emphatic state, 
mna. Maybe this strange and isolated Neo-Mandaic use of mèn, 
which completely pushed out the classical meyyd, is in the position to 
prove the vitality of the Aramaic absolute state min, which in Syriac 
dialects remained mainly in the topographical names taken over also 
into Arabic. 

More difficult to explain is the first element of the genitive 
construction, qart. Since it is consistently pronounced with an 
emphatic ż, it would hardly be possible to explain it from the root 
QRR “‘to be cold, cool, fresh," which would otherwise excellently fit 
"water," for the expected “‘gerath mayo would surely have given a 
name with an aspirated TAW.” This was probably expected not only 
by *Assemani and those who copy him ... [as] Qartamin/Qartamina" 
but also by Payne-Smith, col. 3773a: “gartamin nom. coenobii, 
D.O.IIL.I 456; rescribe “gartamin.”’ Although the proposed emenda- 
tion does neither indicate the aspiration of ¢ nor does it vocalize the 
word correctly, it clearly shows that the authors of this famous 
standard dictionary of Syriac rejected the derivation of the name 
from the root QRT, which was hardly ever used in Pe. (col. 37414) 
and would even not give the expected sense. Nevertheless, they 
dared not change the vocalization introduced by Assemani. Con- 
sidering the consistent spelling of the name with the non-emphatic / 
throughout the QT we have to agree that this was the original form 
of the name, although its vocalization remains doubtful. 

Since an explanation of this form defies the rules of classical 
Syriac, we are again forced to take recourse to the possibilities of the 
spoken language, even if the word garto “‘freshness’ can hardly be 
attested in contemporary Turoyo and its construct state completely 
disappeared. Spoken languages have quite independent means of 
formation which are often diametrical to literary languages. They try 


?8 R. Macuch, Handbook of Classical and Modern Mandaic, Philological Index, 
p. 588a, s.v. maina mén(a), cf. idem, Neumadaische Chrestomathie, Glossat, p. 236. 
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to simplify the more complicated structures prescribed by the gram- 
marians. Why should one say gerat in the construct state, when the 
simple dropping of the ending of the emphatic state gart achieves the 
same effect? This simplification known from Neo-Aramaic dialects 
may be of quite an ancient date and is confirmed already by genitive 
constructions of the type of gabri èl, although the construct state of 
the nomen regens is gbar (and not gabr). Usually a helping vowel was 
needed after such simply shortened emphatic states used as construct 
states, but it could also have passed to a semivowel or be completely 
omitted. I am not quite sure that the so-called ya-ye edafe in Neo- 
Mandaic is completely due to Persian influence, since—as I said—it 
is somewhat supetrflous.9? Accordingly, all three pronunciations, 
* Qarta-min, * Qarte-min and *Qart-min could have been possible side 
by side. 

As to the change of ¢ to /, may I again refer to the strange 
pronunciation of the classical manda d-hiia as manda-t-heyyi in Neo- 
Mandaic.49 When an aspirated d could have been pronounced as + 
in South-East Aramaic, why a similar emphatic pronunciation of 7 
in a North-West Aramaic dialect should not have been possible, 
especially when there is an initial velar g which might have caused a 
progressive emphatization at distance? The liquid r between the velar 
and the dental sound did not hinder the emphatization but rather 
favoured it, as may be proved by numerous words at least partly 
borrowed from Greek, cf. gartem xapatouetv? (although possibly 
from gtam), qurtmá “semen carthami tinctori," qurtinas noptiva, gertisa 
(?) xep&ttov (2), gartisa y&pvnc, girtos (2?) xnowtoc, gritis (2) xoitye, 
gurit(h)as (2) xoventes, gurtisa (2) and gurtisa (< Lat. curtus) “a dog” 
as well as its diminutive qurzisona “a small dog," gartula Lat. craticula, 
qurator xoveatwe, Lat. curator as well as an abstract noun qératorita 
(Lat. cura) *care".*! Although Greek « is generally rendered by ¢ in 
Aramaic, the plenty of examples with gl’rt displays special popula- 
rity of ¢ in this position. Therefore, it is not surprising that Oartmin 
followed the same phonetic rule, although the name might have been 
of Syriac, not of foreign origin. The passing of ¢ to ¢ might have 


39 R. Macuch, Neamandaische Chrestomathie, p. 61 (S 20.2.2). 
40 Ibid., p. 233 S.v. 
^! Brockelmann LS, p. 695 a-b, Payne-Smith, Thesaurus, p. 374a-37432. 
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taken place quite early, and when the Nestorian author of the 9th 
century, Thomas of Marga, The Book of Governors (ed. Budge) I.91:2, 
II.18, used the name in this form, it was already a phonetic spelling 
rather than a hyper-correction. It would be foolhardy to agree that it 
was only since the eighteenth century that this form “‘has found some 
currency with the West-Syrians," when it was known to East-Syrians 
a millenium earlier. 

P. 33: ult. read: gawriyyel [:gabriyye/]. 

Pp. 44f. The meaning of bët suroyé used of a wall with which Mor 
Samuel with Mor Simeon and the rest of the monks surrounded their 
cells (QT XXVII.8) is discussed at length. Although the expression 
may be simply translated as ‘House of Beginning(s)’ and would make 
good sense according to the dictionaries, the author suggests another 
meaning: an adjective derived from sao “wall”? not found in the 
dictionaries and proposes a translation ‘House of the Men of the 
Wall.’ He has several arguments for this proposal which need not be 
discussed here. Some of them are questionable. “At another place, 
where it does not belong to an ancient tradition (XXIX.2) we find 
the phrase: ‘Samuel, abbot of the Shuroye'" (emended by the author 
from singular s#réyé to plural). The author's arbitrary emendation can 
hardly prove that Samuel was abbot of ‘the Men of the Wall’ and not 
the first abbot (< abbot of Beginnings [of monastic life]) in 
Qartmin. The naive identification by today’s Syrians “of shuroyo with 
the word sawroyo, meaning ‘a native of Sawro,' because the Founder, 
Samuel, was from Eshtin in the region of Sawro” was rightly 
rejected by the author himself *'as certainly too farfetched." ^? Never- 
theless, this attempt of the author at reading behind the lines without 
rejecting prima facie later traditions is highly interesting and sugges- 
tive. Popular etymologies and traditions are rarely based on linguistic 
facts and in spite of that they played a great role in popular beliefs 
and ought not to be ignored. 

Our author knew how to use the material critically and in his 
extensive commentary of the QT he displays an admirable mastery of 


^? It is, of course, interesting that “Shura or Sura was the name of Sawro in the 
ninth century B.C. (Kessler, Untersuchungen, pp. 57-66)" (p.46 n.12), but the 
phonetic cleft between s and ; is simply insurmountable, as the author also rightly 
recognized. 
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Syrian hagiography and other literary sources pertaining to the 
Oriental Christian history from the fourth century up to the end of 
the first millennium. He knew how problematic are sources in which 
history 1s mixed with legends and undertook intensive and extensive 
labours in order to draw a dividing line between legends and history. 
The former are indispensable for the understanding of the psychol- 
ogy of the believers as regards the men who separated themselves 
from the world not only through outer but also by inner walls, i.e. 
by subjugating their passions. These inner ‘walls,’ an expression 
which became current with its figurative meaning in Syriac literature, 
should prove the spiritual force of the recluses, of whom miracles 
were expected and reported (cf. p. 111 n. 200). Therefore, Samuel’s 
community of ‘holy’ men could have been called “House of the Men 
of the Wall’ in a double sense (zbzd., with nn. 203-205). 

P. 120 n. 42. I do not see why Brockelmann's double reference to 
htima (LS, col. 264a, 3. pl.) in Pognon, Inscriptions, p. 40 n. 5, should 
be considered as misleading, although it is completed by two further 
references to the same text. The meaning “mosaics” may be disput- 
able, although the author finally reaches the conclusion that it can 
mean “‘‘mosaics,’ but only in a wide sense of the term" (p. 120, par. 
3). Even the meaning pointed out by Johnson (1973) for the frequent 
use of HTM as ‘impose the seal of the cross,’ whether by a gesture or 
by a mark had already been registered by Brockelmann (loc. cit., s.v. 
biam, meaning e:) “cruce signavit” as well as by Payne-Smith quoted 
by the author (p. 120 n. 44). Dictionaries give only expected mean- 
ings of words in texts used for their compilation. In other texts the 
same words may give slightly different meanings or new combina- 
tions of meanings given in dictionaries based on other material, as 
the author pointed out above in his discussion of the term surdéye. 
Even in this translation “putting together mosaics to make the form of 
crosses” required the cholarly discussion he dedicated to the two 
problematic phrases by taking them individually and is clearly 
proved by Fig. 40: Cross in mosaic vault of Athanasian sanctuary, 
Qartmin (p. 121). 

Due to carelessness of the copyists or their misunderstanding of 
the text, conjectural emendations are sometimes necessary: 

P. 124. In QT LIX. 19 - LX. 2 the length of the Anastasian 
church, 37 cubits, seems to be underestimated, although the other 
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measures, breadth, height and thickness of walls, correspond. Palmer 
tries to remove the difficulty by suggesting that the scribe copied 
numbers written with Syriac letters and might have miscopied w + / 
"and 30” as z (“40”). However, this conjecture which, otherwise, 
could be helpful is contradicted by the fact that there is no reason for 
which waw should have stood before /émad. 

D. 145, par. 1. There is no reason to suppose that Theodora “can be 
spelt identically” with the masculine form “Theodore”? in Syriac. 
The latter preserved quite well its original Greek form, Theodoros, 
used also in QT LXXXXIX: paen. Although there seems to be no 
ancient record of Theodora’s contacts with the monatery in Qartmin, 
the fame of this patroness of the Monophysites hardly remained 
confined to Constantinople and its suburbs. The nowaday name of 
the octagon at Qartmin, gubtho d-Theodora, “Theodora’s dome’ hardly 
fell down from heaven in the last centuries, even if a common belief 
of the kind deeds of this Byzantine empress, wife of Justinian, 
towards the Jacobites of Tur “Abdin was first launched by Socin® 
among western Orientalists. 

P. 145, n. 2. The author agrees to the identification of Procopius’ 
‘Banasymeon’ as a corruption of the Greek zo Banasymeon from Syriac 
tubana jem'un “the blessed Simeon" proposed by Dillemann and 
generally accepted (nn. 158-9), but he rejects its identication with 
Qartmin because (1) Simeon was a common name borne by many 
saints, and (2) the place bearing this name, refortified by Justinian 
according to Procopius, was a fortress, not a monastery (n. 160). 

Pp. 157 ff. The author is concerned with chronological and calen- 
dar problems in the Life of Mor Gabriel. With the help of the table of 
E.J. Bickerman, Chronology of the Ancient World (1980), p. 60, fig. 8, 
used by the author (p. XIX: 3), it is possible to calculate the date of 
the week of the given year and month. Some discrepancies in the 
dates and the expected days of the week in the mentioned curriculum 
vitae led him to propose two emendations. This seems to be an 
acrobatic piece of work, although his calculations correspond to 
L.M. Whitby’s, conclusion that a number of dates for the latter part 
of the sixth century in the chronicle of John of Ephesus as well as in the 
Chronicle 819 ate one year too early (cf. p. XVIII with nn. 4-5). The 


^ ZDMG 35 (1881) 152, cited by Palmer, op. cit., p. 145 n. 156. 
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convertibility of the Seleucid era used by Syrian Christians is not free 
from problems, and differences in dates of the same or related events 
in different books are due either to a different computation or to 
conversion. The difference of one year is quite usual in our approxi- 
mative conversions of Syriac dates, and the author himself used 
seventeen times double year dates in his Table 1. Chronological table of 
events concerning Tur ‘Abdin before AD 800: 396/7 traditional founda- 
tion date of Qartmin Abbey; 443/4, burial vault of Qartmin Abbey 
emptied, etc. (pp. 191-193); in the Table 2. Recorded building in Mt 
Masius ... before 1200 he simplified the dates (e.g. 772 = 771/2). 

In the ‘Appendix: The early inscriptions of Tur “Abdin (pp. 200- 
226), epigraphical material, from the most ancient (year 534) up to 
the most recent inscription (year 1198/9), is briefly treated for readers 
not specialized in Syriac. Therefore, only translations as literal as 
possible with short historical commentaries are offered. The Syrolog- 
ists will have to consult the author's publication of the Corpus.^* 

The book is provided with 58 figures, three chronological tables, a 
bibliography divided according to sources and secondary literature, 
and two indices: Index locorum and general index. The former index 
will be found useful in a book in which such a plenty of Oriental and 
Greek authors are discussed. The general index is alphabetico-analy- 
tical: main entries are arranged alphabetically, their sub-entries 
chronologically or alphabetically, and further sub-entries often with- 
out any definite order. This arbitrary arrangement has many incon- 
veniences and makes the use of the general index rather difficult. 
Instead of looking for each item simply in its alphabetical place the 
reader must know into which category the author might have put it. 
E.g. the names Amida, Dara, Edessa, Harran etc. are under both 
‘bishops’ (pp. 256f.) and ‘cities’ (p. 259). Under ‘bishops’ sub-entry 
'Harran' (p. 256 b) the second bishop is Simeon of the Olives, whose 
sub-entry has been arranged as follows: ‘as a transitional phenome- 
non; as builder; ascetism; as investor of church funds; ... not builder 
...'! Who could believe that such accidental use or omission of the 
comparative particle “as” with or without the definite article could 
seriously have been meant as a basis for the alphabetical order of the 
sub-entry? On the other hand, chronological arrangement of entries 


44 See n. 14. 
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of historical significance has the advantage of giving immediate 
historical survey of the subject which is certainly welcome. An index 
of western authorities has been omitted and will hardly be missed by 
anybody, because this original research 1s primarily based on Oriental 
sources. The microfiche supplement containing a publication of the 
QT parallel with English translation and of the “Book of Life": 
followed by the translation of narrative sections enhances the value 
of the book through rich and important sources essential for the 
subject. The author has given us a boon, for which not only 
Syrologists and specialists of the Christian Orient but also readers 
interested in late Oriental antiquity and its sources will be thankful to 
him. 


Abr-Nahrain (Vol. X XIX (1991) 106-128 


ABRAHAM IBN EZRA'S BIBLICAL HEBREW LEXICON: 
THE MINOR PROPHETS: II 


BY 


TAKAMITSU MURAOKA and ZIVA SHAVITSKY 


The following entries have been found missing in the previous 
instalment (LAbr- Nabraim 28 [1990] 53-75]). 


nm Qal: apparently as in Pr 17.22 /yetiv geha/ (on Ho 5.13). 
yew: opp. /awel/ done to a fellow human being, and defrauding 
and cheating (on Mi 6.8). 


The following completes our work on the Minor Prophets: 


Ni: = /'atta/ “now” (on Am 7.2). 

ODIN]: the third radical doubled as in Pr 27.15 /sagrir/ (on Ho 2.4). 
vai Hi.: = /ra’a/ “to look at" (on Hb 2.15); in order to perceive 
visually (on Za 12.10). 

831: one on whom the divine spirit rests (on Am 2.11); sim. to /sofe/ 
(on Ez 3.17, 33.7 ad Am 3.7). 

71233: of the same formation as Ec 11.10 /yaldut/ and /Saharut/, and a 
vile deed associated with exposing one’s private parts (on Ho 2.12). 
33: a place name or specific reference to the Negev Desert (on Ob 


19). 

13 Hi.: = /gilla/ “to reveal" (on Jn 1.10). 

mai: sim. to Ex 13.21 etc. /ammud 'es/ (on Hb 3.4); syn. with /baraq/ 
(on Hb 3.11). 


wu Qal: to act in some way with hostile intent (on Za 9.8). 
Hi.: = /qarav/ “to approach" (on Am 9.10); = /hiqriv/ “to bring 
near, offer" (on Am 5.25, 6.3). 
n2 adverbially with /'ahav/, “to love willingly” (on Ho 14.5). 
111 Qal: “to keep away, distance oneself" (on Na 3.7); “to run away, 
flee" (on Ho 7.13). 
n Pi.: “to keep away" (on Am 6.3). 
nm Qal: apparently as in Pr 17.22 [yetiv geha/ (on Ho 5.13). 
n Qal: “to run" (on Mi 4.1). 
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2" Pol.: tr. like /Sovev/ and /qomem/, and cf. Ps 92.15 /ynuvun 
b$eva/ and Is 57.19 /niv $fatayim/ (on Za 9.17). 

711 Qal: as in Job 2.11 /làvo' lanud lō/ (on Na 3.7). 

m3 Qal: “to rest" (on Hb 2.5). 

mua: "pasture" (on Am 1.2); a place rich in water (on Ho 9.13); /n'ot/ 
= [nwot/ as in Ze 2.6 [nwot krot ro'im/ (on Jl 1.19). 

m Qal: “to find rest" (on Hb 3.16). 

Hi.: + /ruah/ as obj. “to set one's mind at ease," cf. Pr 16.32 
/umosel bruho/ (on Za 6.8). 

Ho.: /hunniha/, compounded from /hunnha/ and /hinniha/, cf. Jer 
22.23 OND "Dp yaaa "D3U^ and Ps 88.17 “inns (on Za 5.11). 
n" Qal: cf. Ps 121.4 /lo' yanum/ (on Na 3.18). « Cf. Men. 255.> 
o" Qal: = /barah/ “to flee" (on Na 2.9); = /nimlat/ “to escape" (on 
Am 5.19). 

Hitpol.: “to look like a flag" (on Za 9.16). 

y" Hi.: into exile (on Am 9.9). 

nu Hi.: + /yad-/ and /'al/ with hostile intent (on Za 2.13). 

n Qal: “to clear (a field) of thorns and stones" (on Ho 10.12). 

DW: a woman's ornamental accessory to be worn on the nose (on Ho 
2.15). 

omn Ni.: “to abstain from delicacies and food" (on Za 7.3). 

mmm: as in Gn 6.6, Ex 32.14, 28m 24.16, Jer 26.19 (cf. also ib 26.13) 
/wayyinnahem yhwh/, an anthropomorphism (on Ho 11.8). 

“m Qal: “to inherit,” cf. Ex 34.9 [unhaltànu/ or transitively as in Nu 
34.17 / a8er yinhálu lahem/ (on Za 2.16). 

oni: “regretting,” cf. Gn 6.6 /wayyinnahem yhwh/ (on Ho 13.14). 
nm: /niham/, Ni. pf. from the root /n-h-m/ (on Am 7.3); /niham/, 
adj. <ptc.> with the assimilated Nun (on Jl 2.13); /niham/, ptc. on 
account of the Qamatz (on Jn 4.2). 

Vm: large fish resembling a snake, cf. Is 27.1 /nahas bariah ... nahas 
‘aqallaton/ (on Am 9.3). 

nmi Hi.: “to bring down" (on Jl 4.11). «Cf. Rashi. > 

moi Hi.: Ho 11.4 /’at/ is a verb form comparable to /'atte/ (on Ho 
11.4); obj. /mis$pat/ understood (on Am 2.8). 

yo; Qal: = /Satal/ “to plant" (on Am 9.15). 

FID] Qal: “to flow, stream" (/nazal/), fig. (on Jl 4.18). 

Hi.: “to speak by hints" as in Mi 2.11 /whaya mattif ha 'am hazze/ 
(on Am 7.16). 
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wi Qal: /yittos/; cf. 13m 30.16 /whinne ntusim/ (on Ho 12.15). 
2": “bread,” cf. /tnuva/, and Is 57.19 /niv sfatayim/, i.e. “fruit of 
lips" (on Ma 1.12). 
n21 Hi.: “to strike, hit" (on Ho 6.1); for the sense “to extend, 
reach," cf. Nu 34.11 /umaha ‘al ketef yam hakkinneret/ (on Ho 14.5). 
Ho.: of tree (on Ho 9.16). 
n21: /nhoha/, an adj. for the missing /dereh/ (on Am 3.10). 
221 Qal: “to act deceitfully" (on Ma 1.14).<Cf. Saadia, Egron, 
p. 334, and Men. 214.> 
?zi:"calamity" of unheard-of dimensions (on Ob 12). 
321: l'ekkreha/ is not from /kara/ ’to purchase, acquire’ as in Dt 2.6 
/tihru me'ittam/, but from /n-k-r/ Hi., though one would have 
expected /'akkireha/. Or possibly Qal, though the root is not attested 
in Qal, or the seghol here is in lieu of patach as in Ez 16.11 /wa'e deh 
‘ediy/ and Ex 33.3 /pen 'áhelha baddareh/, and cp. 1Sm 14.22 
lwayyadbqu/ < Hi. without Yod (on Ho 3.2). « Ct. Friedlaender, 
Essays, p. 167.» 
"33: "foreign, unusual" (on Ze 1.8). 
Y 121: "complete, utter" (on Mi 2.10). 
$01 Qal: in flight (on Za 10.2). 
?y1: insignificant object (on Am 8.6). 
nyi: cf. [na im/ (on Za 11.7). 
yi: "(stray) lamb” (on Za 11.16). 
na) Hi.: “to turn into soot, an object of no value" (on Ma 1.13). 
wpa: = /lev/ “mind” (on Mi 7.3). 
151 Hi.: cf. Gn 30.38 /wayyasség et hammaglot/ (on Ho 2.5). 
‘xi Hi.: “to separate out, remove" (on Ho 2.11). 
383 Qal: /nasor/, inf. <abs.> like Ex 18.23 /wyaholta ámod <!>/ 
acc. to Samuel ha-Nagid, so /sappe/ (Na 2.2) and Dn 9.24 /Ihallé’ 
happe$a'/ (on Na 2.2). 
2jp1 Qal: pass.ptc. /naquv/ <‘“‘holey” > leading to the loss of 
contents (on Hg 1.6); cf. Nu 1.17 f'áser niqqvu bsemot/ (on Am 
6.1B). 
“pi Qal: ptc., “shepherd,” cf. 2Kg 3.4 (on Am 1.1). 
npl Pi.: “not to revenge, punish" (on Jl 4.21). 
Ter: "being free from, lacking sth" (on Am 4. 2 related to /naqiy/ 
"innocent" (on Ho 8.5). 
npl Qal: “to take vengeance" (on Na 1.2). 
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73: enables one to conduct a thorough search, cf. Pr 20.27 /nér yhwh 
niámat ‘adam hofe$ kol hadré vaten/ (on Ze 1.12). 
NWI Qal: “to elevate, exalt”? (on Ho 13.1); “to rise high" or “to rear 
its head” (on Hb 1.3); “‘to take (for oneself)” (on Mi 2.2); as in Job 
32.22 /kim’at yi$$a'eni “OSéni/, and used of Israelites being taken to 
exile (on Ho 1.6); + obj. /yad/ in swearing (on Dt 32.40 ad Am 4.2 
and Hb 3.10). + obj. /pné-/ in order to accede to somebody’s 
request (on Ma 1.8); + obj. fl'awon/ “to forgive" (on Mi 7.18), cf. 
Lv 16.22 /wnasa’ ha$$a'ir 'alaw ‘et kol 'áwonotam/ (on Ho 14.3). 
Of tree and + /priy/, opp. dried up trees as in Jl 1.12 (on Jl 2.22); 
of blossoms, not of leaves (on Hg 2.19). 
Pace R. Jonah (“to take fright? as in Ps 88.16 /nasa’ti 'emeha 


Ni.: /nissé’t/, “borne, carried," ptc. used adjectivally (on Za 5.7). 
w Hi.:“to reach” (on Za 1.6). 
2": a familiar place with telltale marks (on Ho 2.8). 
Įm Qal: “to sell” w. Beth pretii (on Jl 4.3); as in Ho 12.13 
/wayya avod yisra él b'i$$a/ (on Mi 6.7); 2. = /‘azav/ “to abandon 
(evil ways)” or “to allow, enable" as in Gn 20.6 /‘al ken 16° ntattiha/ 
(on Ho 5.4, = Ra; on Mi 5.2). 
Uni Ni.: “to be removed" (on Am 9.15). 


N20 Qal: “to drink (wine) excessively”; X139 "drunken" (on Ho 
4.18; Na 1.10). <Cf. Men. 261.> 

120 Qal: cf. Gn 22.13 /neéhaz bassvah/ (on Na 1.10). 

30: /yissag/ Qal = /yassig/ (on Mi 2.6). 

910 Hi.: “to deliver (into the hands of)" as if to close in on sbd (on 
Ob 14). 

030: used in war (on Mi 5.9); w. ref. to horseman (on Am 6.12); 
metaphorically of clouds (on Hb 3.8). 

ro: Hi. Fox cf. Ps 73.19 /safu tammu/; some hold that /’/ of ['asof] 
is superfluous as in Is 28.28 /'ados yduSennu/ (on Ze 1.2). 

npo: /sufata/ with the secondary Taw as in Ex 15.16 /émata/ (on Ho 
8.7); characterised by its great speed (on Na 1.3). 

o Qal: “to speak rebelliously" (on Ho 7.14). < Men., 272: “‘rebel- 
lion”. > 
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70: “thorn” (on Na 1.10); as in Ec 7.6 /ki hqol hassirim/ and Na 1.10 /ki 
‘ad sirim svuhim/ (on Ho 2.8). 
"nro: cooking utensil (on Za 14.21). 
myo: as in Na 1.10 /sirim svuhim/ (on Am 4.2). 
n9: burden borne willingly, from the root S-K-T as in Dt 27.9 
/haskét uáma'/ «sim. R. Jonah s.v. , and cf. Arb /sakata/ < which, 
however, means “‘to be quiet," and see Bacher, 1697 (on Am 5.26). 
« Ad Dt 27.9, IE says that the word is hapax. > 
120: “large wooden turret” (on Na 2.6). 
noo Qal: obj. 'the iniquity of Jacob’ understood (on Am 7.2). 
9X0: “stormy wind" (on Am 1.14). 
990: /yso er] of a blowing gust; the form is irregular for /yso ar/ (on 
Ho 13.3). 

Pi.(?): “to cause a storm and scatter" (on Za 7.14). 
"^Y9: “stormy wind" (on Am 1.14). 
990 Qal: “to shake" as in Za 7.14 /w esa árem/ (on Hb 3.14). 
rg: cf. Ex 12.22 /min haddam 'áser bassaf/ and 2Sm 17.28 /miskav 
wsappot/ (on Za 12.2).<Cf. Men. 269.> 
nDO Pi.: cf. 18m 2.36 /sfahéni na’/ (on Hb 2.15). 
jo Qal: cf. 1Kg 7.3,7, Jer 22.14 /wsafun ba'erez/ (on Hg 1.4). 
399: = /mihtav/, "something written" (on Ma 3.16). 
mind: adj., (of person) “stretched (on a bed)," and cf. Ex 26.12 
lwserah ha'odef/ (on Am 6.4A), or "outstreched" of colourful, 
flowing robe (on Am 6.4B). 
AMO Pi.: hapax, ptc., not “‘maternal uncle" (Quraysh) nor *'to rescue 
out of fire" as if Samekh = Sin «so Men., 390>, and in Pi. one 
would expect a privative connotation as in Ps 52.7 /Seresha/ and Is 
10.33 [msa'ef pu ra/ « but see IE on Lv 6.19, and in his alternative 
comm. he identifies 990 with 02 — (on Am 6.10). 
990 Qal: “to wander away from the right path" (of a cow with 
which therefore one cannot plough) (on Ho 4.16). « Men., 272: 
"rebelliousness" >. /katef soreret/, sim. to /q&e 'oref/ (on Za 7.11). 


niay: tied to a ploughing heifer (on Ho 11.4). 

vay Pi: = /iwwét/ "to bend," so in Arabic <perh. IE means 
[ abita/ [Goldziher, apud Bacher, p. 169]> (on Jl 2.7). < Sim. Men., 
275, and Ibn Bal'am, cf. JOR 15 (1924-25) 26, and cf. Lipshitz ad 
loc. > 
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vwy: "mire" (on Hb 2.6). 

Say Qal: “not to recur” (on Na 1.12). 2. + /‘al pesa'| “to forgive" 
(on Mi 7.18); as in Pr 19.11 [wtif'arto '"ávor “al pāšaʻ/, lit. “to pass 
over, go over (to)," or acc. to some (incl. Jepheth), “to forgive" (on 
Am 7.8, 8.2) «so Men. 275. 3. fig. “to visit with anger" (on Am 
5-17). 

Hi.: “to remove" (on Jn 3.6). 
way Qal: hapax, and acc. to R. Jonah, = /hit‘appés/ “to become 
parched” (on Jl 1.17). <Cf. Saadia, Sab Tn, s.v. 
nay Pi.: related to /“Avotim/; “to add and expand" (on Mi 7.3). 
ty: /l'ad/ “for ever" or acc. to R. Moses, /“ad/ = “to spoil" as in Gn 
49.27 /babboger yo' hal 'ad/, and this is a verb as in Is 45.1 /lrad 
lfanaw goyim/ (on Ze 3.8). 

73: “one who discloses” (on Ma 5.5). 

TY: “a warning" (on Mi 1.2). 

mty Qal: (of a harlot) “to put on (ornamental accessories in order to 
please her customer)" (on Ho 2.15). «Sim. Men., 277. 

nx»: metaph. referring to counsel, advice (on Ho 7.8). 

n2: leads to favouritism and showing of partiality (on Ma 2.6). 
Ty: "penalty" as in Gn 4.13 /gadol 'áwoni minn$o'[; “distress; 
stigma," cf. Nu 5.31 /wniqqa ha'i$ me'awon/ and ib. /wha'issa hah 
tissa’ 'et “AwOnah/ (on Za 3.4, 9). 

TI» Q (T3): a measure as in 18m 14.14 /kvahási ma' ána/ and Ps 129.3 
/he'éribu lma'ánitam/ (on Ho 10.10). « Cf. Men., 285. 

my Qal: “to fly away to become invisible” ‘(on Na 3.16). Jepheth 
adduces Is 11.14 /w afu vhatef plistim/ (on Za 5.1). 

niy: a symbol of speed (on Ho 9.11). 

iv: /ne'or/, Ni. pf. like /nahon/ with the same vowel pattern as in 
the ptc. (on Za 2.17). 

mv Qal: cf. Ps 44.24 /'ura lamma tisan/ (on Hb 2.19). 

Ni.: “to become awake,” not to be woken up by someone else (on 
Za 4.1). [te Or/, cf. /tikkon/ in Ps 93.1, 96.10 /'af tikkon tevel/; “to be 
exposed" (on Hb 5.9). 

iv: fig. for wealth and possessions (on Mi 3.2). 

wiy Qal: “to assemble," related to Job 38.32 /'ayi$/, a tightly knit 
constellation of seven stars (on Jl 4.11). « Cf. Trg. and see IE on 
Job 4.19.» 

Hoy Hit.: cf. Ps 102.1 /hi ya átof/ (on Jn 2.8). 
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TYY: regal (on Za 6.11). 
Y: “ruins,” cf. Ps 79.1 /liyim/ (on Mi 1.6). « So Saadia, Egron, 
p. 305.> The pl. ending Nun as in Dn 12.13 /qes hayyamin/, Job 
24.22 /bahayyin/, and Ez 4.9 /hittin/ (on Mi 3.12). 

ry: of a watchful eye (on Za 4.10); (the right) eye in which resides 
counsel of wisdom (on Za 11.17); of God's eyes w. ref. to the sky 
(on Jn 2.5). 

nby: “darkness” as in Job 10.22 /‘eres 'efata kmo "ofel/ (on Am 
4.13). 

pv Hi.: tr., “to weigh down” and syn. with /hesiq/ (on Am 2.13B), 
or intr. “to be weighed down, exhausted” (on Am 2.13). 

cry: walled around (on Mi 5.10). 

2$ Qal: “to disturb, trouble" (on the etymology of *12y Ho 2.17). 
5y: a noun is understood, so /lo' 'al/ “not out of real necessity" (on 
Ho 7.16). 

5y: fl'el ‘al/—as in 28m 23.1 /n'um haggever huqam 'al/, /‘al/ is a 
< substantivised > adjective synonymous with /'elyon/ (on Ho 11.7). 
nov Qal: lit., or “to be destroyed" as in Gn 49.4 /ysu'i 'ala/ (on Za 
14.13); of the rising level of the Nile in the month of Tammuz (on 
Am 9.5). 

my: same as /'awla/, and on the formation of the noun, cf. Dt 28.25 
[za 'áwa| and Is 28.19 /zwaa/ (on Ho 10.9). 

Toy Qal: /'olzi/, formed like Jdg 9.10,12 /molhi 'alenu/ (on Ze 3.14). 
= [$amah|/ “to rejoice” (on Hb 3.18). 

nywby: cf. 1Sm 2.1 /'alas libbi/, and acc. to R. Moses, “to rejoice” 
(on Hb 3.14). 

noy Ni.: “to become dazed as a result of heavy drinking," cf. Ob 16 
/wéatu wla'u whayu klo' hayu/ (on Na 3.11). 

r^y Hit.: “to clothe oneself with clothes," cf. Am 8.13 /tit‘allafna/ 
and Gn 38.14 /wathas bassa if wattit allaf/ (on Jn 4.8). 

Dy: “congregaton, assemblage" (/hibbur/), cf. Ez 31.8 ['árazim lo 
‘amamuhu/ “they did not form an integral unit with it," hence their 
designation /goy/ given to a swarm of locusts at Jl 1.6 (on Jl 2.2). 
tay Qal: “to stop running, and not flee" (on Na 2.9); 2. of infant, 
"to stay alive" (on Ho 13.13). 

mY: “a place where one stands" (on Mi 1.11). 

OP: opp. sanctity and righteousness (on Hb 1.13). 

pay Hi.: /pah/ as obj. understood (on Ho 5.2). 
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my Qal: “to be the first to speak" as in Job 3.2 /wayya'an 1yyov/, or 
more likely < “to answer" > (on Za 1.12). 2. “to grant a request" as 
in Ec 10.19 /hakkesef ya áne ‘et hakkol/ (on Ho 14.9). 3. “to testify 
(against 3) (on Mi 6.3). < So Men. 284. 

my Qal: "to play (a musical instrument) and sing (a song)“ as in Ex 
15.21 [watta'an lahem miryam/, and < pace Men., 285 > unlikely "to 
dwell“ as in Is 13.22 /w'ana ‘iyim b'almnotaw/ «but see IE ad 
loc. and Ps 9o.1 /[mà' on ‘atta hayita llanu/ (on Ho 2.17); b. "to 
provide, furnish“ as in Ec 10.19 /whakkesef ya ane “et hakkol/ and 
Je éne “et hassamayim/ amounts to the opp. of Lv 26.19 /wnatatti 'et 
$mehem kabbarzel/ and /hem (= hasSamayim) ya'ánu 'et ha'ares/ 
connotes 'they will bring down dew and rain in their time’ (on Ho 
2:25); 

my Qal: pace Jephethh, not related to Job 16.8 /bfanay ya'áne/, but 
derivable from °W (on Ho 5.5). See also on Ho 7.10. 

my: from the context, “grandson” (on Ma 2.12). 

py Polel: “to observe clouds (f/anan/)" to divine future events (on 
Mi 5.11). 

wy: /'ánan boqer/ of sth ephemeral (on Ho 6.4, 13.3); situated below 
skies (on Na 1.3). 

oov Qal: “to tread" grapes with feet, cf. /asis/ (on Ma 3.21). 

boy: cf. Ma 3.21 [l'ássotem r$a'im/, for it is trodden with feet (on JI 
1.5). 

“py: cf. Is 32.14 [fel wavahan/ (on Mi 4.8). 

“py Pu.: “to become haughty,” cf. Is 32.14 /'ofel wavahan/ (on Hb 
2.4). 

py: /ke afar/ “abundantly” (on Ze 1.17). 

n py: a heavy substance (on Za 5.7). 

Ty: used as idol, an object of worship (on Ho 4.12). 

33y: some wrongly cite Is 58.3 /whol 'assvehem tingo$u/, but one 
should really cite Jer 22.28 /ha esev nivze/ , and Ps 106.38 /la'ásabbe 
hna'an/, in which the word concerned is related to Gn 3.17 /'issavon|/ 
"toil, labour" «see IE on Ps 115.47 , for there is no use in idols (on 
Ho 4.17). < Men., 288: “idols” > 

oxy: of corpse (on Am 6.10). 

noXv: “work-ban,” but acc. to Jepheth, “assembly”? as in Jer 9.1 
l'Áseret bogdim/ (on Jl 1.14). 

ny: ellip. for /yom “aseret/ (on Am 5.21). 
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apy Qal: “to seize by the heel," cf. Gn 25.26 (on Ho 12.4). 

apy: as in Jer 17.9 'aqov hallev mikkol/ and 2Kg 10.19 /'a$a v'oqba/ 
(on Ho 6.8). 

wpy Pi.: “to do injustice" (on Mi 3.9). 

9X: from the context, “son”? (Ma 2.12). 

MV Qal: “to cry out,” cf. Ps 42.2 (on Jl 1.20B). 

my Pi.: “to expose" (on Ze 2.14). 

Diny: “undressed,” not applicable to one who is wearing a sack- 
cloth“ as can be seen from Is 20.2 "Go and loose the sackcloth from 
off thy loins, and put off thy shoe from thy foot. And he did so, 
walking naked (/'arom/) and barefoot“ (on Mi 1.8). 

niny: /mahas 'arot/ “to expose" (on Hb 3.13). < So Men. 290.> 
my: “exposure,” cf. Is 22.6 /wqir “era magen/ (on Hb 3.9). 

112239: of grain (on Hg 2.16). 

may Qal: “to destroy" ; cf. Ex 13.13, 34.20 /wa arafto/ (on Ho 10.2). 
<= R. Jonah.> 

wy: syn. with /mitta/ “bed” (on Am 3.12). 

nb» Qal: /kala/ as obj. understood; pace R. Moses «so Men. 286, 
295 >, who compares Ez 23.3 /wšām ‘issu dadde btulehen/, which 
has the verb in a different conjugation, Pi. (on Ze 3.19); obj. /miSpat/ 
understood (on Ma 3.17). 2. = /hafah/ “to transform” (on Am 4.13). 
“wy: connoting a large number, cf. 1Sm 1.8 /'áéara banim/ (on Am 
6.9, Za 8.23). 

wy: «of a moth> eating away (on Ho 5.12). 

pwy Qal: by means of seduction, fraud or deception such as withhol- 
ding (?) a loan or wages (on Mi 2.2); cf. 1Sm 12.3 [et mi 'asaqti ‘et 
mi rassoti/(on Am 4.1). 

nyy Hit.: “to think of, have thought for" as in Ps 40.18 /adonay 
yahasov li/, and cf. Ps 146.4 /avdu 'estonotaw/ and the numeral 
[l'a&te 'a$ar/(on Jn 1.6). « So Men. 294.> 

ny: *a while, short while" (on Ho 13.13). 

nny: = /mhera/ "shortly, in the near future" (on Mi 7.4). 

“DY: place name; acc. to some, “those who plead” (on Ze 3.10). 


Np: = /sad/ “corner” (on Am 3.12). 
"wb: from the root /p--r/ with secondary gemination of Resh as in 
/sagrir/; cf. Jl 2.10, 4.15 fastu nogham/. Jefeth thinks that the Alef is 
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secondary and the word means “darkness, blackness" (on Jl 2.6). 
< For further literature, see Lipshitz ad loc. > 
“4p: “the slain in a battle" «so Men. 298> (on Am 8.3). 
MD Qal: “to cease to exist and operate,” cf. Gn 45.26 /wayyafog 
libbo/ “his heart stopped beating," followed by ib. 45.27 /watthi 
ruah ya aqov 'ávihem/ and La 2.18 /'al tittni fugat/ (on Hb 1.4). 
mp Hi.: cf. Ps 10.5 /yafiah bahem/ (on Hb 2.3). 
y» Hi: = /pizzer/ “to scatter" (on Hb 3.14). 
yi Qal: to grow, expand <as a result of spreading (on Za 1.17). 
"S5: place name; acc. to some, “‘the dispersed" (on Ze 3.10). 
wip Qal: “to spread out,” pace Jepheth, according to whom it means 
"to multiply" as in TJ ad loc. (on Hb 1.8). 

Ni.: “to get dispersed, spread," cf. Hb 1.8 /ufasu parasaw/ and Ma 
3.20 /wisa tem ufistem/ (on Na 3.18). 
mp: “an obstacle placed in one's path" (on Ho 5.1). 
tmp Qal: “to hasten (from alarm)”; cf. Ho 11.11/yeherdu hsippor 
mimmisrayim/ (on Ho 3.5). 
mp: cf. Hg 1.1 etc. /pahat yhuda/ (on Ma 1.8), and Ma 1.8 
[/haqribehu na’ Ifehateha/ and Ne 5.14 /lihyot peham/, and in Persian 
/tirsata’/ (on Hg 1.14); = /nasi’/ (ad Hg 2.22). 
ma Qal ptc.: “empty” as in Gn 49.4 /pahaz kammayim/ (on Ze 3.4). 
"125: hapax, perh. resulting by metathesis from /lapid/ (on Na 2.4). 
yop Hi.: “to give birth" (on Mi 6.14). 
mya: “what remains" (on Jl 2.3). 
wp Hit.: cf. Jer 6.26 /hitpallsi va'efer/ (on Mi 1.10). 
mp Hi.: “to turn one's face (towards sth)" (on Na 2.9). 
map: like /giv'a/ “mound, hill" (on Ze 1.16). 
“99: made of wood and stones (on Mi 5.12). 
y5: “action to be taken, that which is to be done" (on Hb 3.2). 
nsa Pi.: “to shout" as in Is 14.7 /pashu rinna/, but acc. to some, = 
"to break" (on Mi 3.3). 
P9: hardly related to Pr 8.35 /wayyafeq rason/, but rather 15m 25.31 
/lfuqa ulmihSol/ (on Na 2.11). 
npa Qal: + /'ayin/ as obj. in order to protect (on Za 12.4). 
X99: cf. Gn 16.12 /pere' adam/ (on Ho 8.9). 
xb Hif.: /yafri| = /yafre/ m9?) as in /hehéli'/ = /hehéla/ «cf. Is 
55.107 (on Ho 13.135). 
mD: fig. applied to a prince’s wife (on Am 4.1). 
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mT: “sown seed of wheat and barley" (on Jl 1.17). 
mp: situated outside of city-walls for protection against assailing 
enemies (on Za 2.8 and 9). 
vo" Qal: “to sing unrhymed short songs" (on Am 6.5). 
‘©: /pri beten/ “child? (on Mi 6.7). 
yp Qal: “to increase, multiply (intr.)" as in Gn 30.43 /wayyifros 
ha'i$/ (on Ho 4.10); related to Jer 7.11 /parisim/ (on Ho 4.2). 
Vp: in a wall (on Am 4.3). < So Ra.> 
Pp: “crossroads” (on Ob 14). 
wD Qal: /p. teset 'al/ “to spread a net over sbd" so that he may not 
flee (as against /... l-) (on Ho 7.12); as in Is 58.7 /pards lara'ev 
lahmeha/ (on Mi 3.3). 

Pi.: « *to scatter" > (on Za 2.10). 
ywa Qal: “to step beyond what is permissible" as in Ex 22.8 /'al kol 
dvar peáa'/ « cf. IE’s shorter com. ad loc.> and 2Kg 8.22 /'az tif$a'] 
(on Ho 14.10). 
mop: "sword" «so Men. 3062, cf. Ps 55.22 /whemma ptihot/ or 
acc. to some, “entrance (to a city)" (on Mi 5.5). 


[x8]: of garments, opposite of "splendid, glorious" (on Za 3.3). 
N33: pl, = /mal’ahim/ “angels” (on Ho 12.6). 

123: = N23 (on Za 9.8). 

mtx Ni.: as in Trg Wn “to be desolate” (on Ze 3.6). 

mp s: “kindly deed" (on Mi 6.5). b. either “to be /saddiq/" or 
"justice meted out in the way of avenging” (on Mi 7.9). 

ony: “midday” (on Am 8.9). 

18: = /miswa/ “commandment of human origin" as in Is 28.13 /saw 
lasaw/ (on Ho 5.11). 

ms Pi: “to decree" (on Na 1.14), as in Ps 148.5 /ki hu’ siwwa 
wnivra u/ (on Am 6.11). < See Simon ad loc. > 

ms Qal: intr. vb, hence /samtuni/ = “... in my honour, for my sake" 
(Za 7.5); [lhitannot/ = “to fast" (ad Za 7.7). 

Q3: practised as a sign of soul-searching (on Jl 2.12). 

mins: hapax, and syn. with /b'o$/| «so Rashi and Men., 317.17> 
with which it is coupled for emphasis’ sake (on Jl 2.20). 

ms: f'eres siyya/ “waste land where no food is to be found" (on JI 
2.20). 
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7x: /yöšvēě bsillo/ applied to his servants and employees (on Ho 
14.8). 
noe Qal: tr., “to split" as in 28m 19.18 /wsalhu hayyardén/ (on Am 
5.6). «so Trg to 28m 19.18, Ra., Men., and R. Jona> 
55% Qal: cf. /msiltayim/ (on Hb 3.16). «So Men. 318.> 
nos: = /dmut/ “image” (on Am 5.26). 
yo Qal: “to have difficulty in walking fast" (on Mi 4.6). 
pas: /someq/ = /simmuqim/; “dry, dried up" (of breasts) (on Ho 
9.14). 
may: cf. Nu 33.55 /ulisninim/ and Pr 22.5 /sninim pahim/ (on Am 
4.2). 
ninm: "that in which olives are crushed" (on Za 4.12). 
ys: "small" (on Mi 5.1). 
998 Qal: ptc. used adjectivally like /'ovdim/, cf. Job 14.21 /yihbdu 
vanaw wlo' yéda wyis 4ru/ (on Za 13.7). « Cf. Men. 322. 
TDS Qal: “to watch out to determine what future will bring about" 
(on Ho 9.8). 

Pi.: “to stay awake and watch out" (on Hb 2.1); /sappe/, inf. 
« abs. “to post sentinel (/sofe/)" (on Na 2.2). 
TDS: opp. /teman/ (on Za 6.6). 
sips: = /of/ “fowl” of the sky (on Ho 11.11; Am 3.5). 
358: “northern” (on Jl 2.20). 
^3: “hostile besieging army” (on Am 3.11, and cf. on Am 4.2, where 
/sar/ = [oyev/); “adversary” (on Za 8.10). 
1123: brought about by /sar/ “enemy” (on Hb 3.16). 
73: as in Pr 7.20 /sror hakkesef/ (on Hg 1.6). 
nos Qal: = /sa'aq/ “to shout, cry out" (on Ze 1.14). 
"3: /sarur/ « bound up, kept" > in one's mind for memory (on 
Ho 13.11). 
78 Qal: in court cases (on Am 5.12). 


yap Qal: “to withhold a due" (on Ma 3.10). 

yap Pi.: “to contract," opp. “to spread" (on Jl 2.6). 

wisp: w. ref. to angel (on Za 14.5). 

n"12: “east wind," which is strong (on Hb 1.9); /ruah qadim/ from 
the east (on Jn 4.8). 

amp Pi.: “to seek sbd's pleasure or favour" (on Mi 6.6). 
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n7: = /mizrah/ “east” (on Za 14.4). 
‘aT: "eastern" «so Rashi> in relation to Jerusalem (on Jl 2.20). 
^"? Qal: “to become dark” (on Jl 2.10). « Cf. Men., p. 334*.> 
ma zip: cf. Ps 35.14 /qodér Sahoti/, expression of awe towards God 
(on Ma 3.14). 
V"? Qal: opp. /tame'/ (on Hg 1.12). 

Pi.: “to prepare (a war)" (on Jl 1.14, 4.9). 

Hi.: “to assemble" (on Ze 1.7). 
wij: /qodes yhwh/, w. ref. to sons and daughters of Israel, cf. Dt 
32.19 [mikka'as banim uvanot/ (on Ma 2.11). 2. “heaven, sky" by 
which to swear (on Am 4.2). 3. literally « pace Ra., for example 
(on Hg 2.12). 
R: “builder’s measuring-line" (on Za 1.16). 
“ip: “great noise" of the sea and river (on Hb 3.10); + /natan/ “to 
create noise," cf. Jl 4.16 and Am 1.2 (on Jl 2.11); of bird (on Ze 
2.14); of admonition (on Ze 3.2). 
mp Qal: “to rise from the dead" (on Hb 2.7). 2. intr. “to withstand" 
(on Am 7.2). 
y? Hif.: intr. "to wake up from sleep," and 1Sm 26.12 /wen ro'e 
w én yodéa w'en méqis ki kullam y$enim ki tardémat yhwh nafla 
Alehem/ and 2Kg 4.31 /lo' heqis hanna'ar/ (on Jl 1.5; Hb 2.19). 
290p: "destruction, extermination” «cf. IE and Ps 91.67 (on Ho 


13.14), 

“vp: “slaughtering” (on Ob 9). 

Jp: of small size of population and territory (on Ob 2); /qtannot/, 
with /nhamot/ or /y$u'ot/ to be supplied, as in Gn 42.7 /waydabbér 
'ittàm qasot/ for /... millot qasot/ (on Za 4.10). 

op Pu.: /muqtar/, a passive participle, or a noun meaning “incense” 
(on Ma 1.11). 

mp: related to /qonen/ (on Am 5.1). 

pp: “summer fruits" as in Is 16.9 //al qeseh wal qsireh/ (on Am 
8.1). 

popp: single word with doubled first radical as in /bavat “éno/, or 
possibly compound with Alef missing as in Pr 26.11 /khelev San ‘al 
qe'o/ (on Hb 2.16). 

2p: applied to horse as in Is 30.16 /'al sus nanus ... ‘al qal nirkav/ (on 
Am 2.15). 

nn*p: like /sir/ or /sallahat/ “pot”? (on Mi 3.3). 


> 
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o^p Hith.: cf. Ps 44.14, 79.4 /la‘ag waqeles/, and Ez 16.31 /lqalles 
'etnan (cf. Hb 1.10). 

Nip Pi.: + /l-/ in sensu bono, “for the sake of, for the good of" as in 
Nu 11.29 /hamqanne' “atta li/, Jl 2.18 /wayqanne' yhwh l'arso/ (on 
Za 8.2); + /b-/ in sensu malo as in Gn 37.11 /wayqan'u vo ‘ehav/ 
(on Za 1.14) + [l| + pers., “out of concern for" (/ba'ávur/), and cf. 
Jdg 9.54 /pen yo'mru li/ (on Jl 2.18). 

mya: cf. Ex 20.5 et passim /'el qanna'/ (on Ze 3.8). 

mp Hi.: “to bequeath” (on Za 13.5). «So Men. 330.> 

xp: cf. Jl 2.18 /wayqanné’ yhwh l'arso/; adj. like /qanna'/ (on Na 
1.2). 

nop Qal: the root in Arabic means *'to divide, cut up," and thus Dt 
18.10 /qosem qsamim/ is a general term for artisans (?) (on Mi 3.11). 
NDP Qal: “to be untroubled and quiet, rest in confidence,” cf. Ex 
15.8 /qaf'u thomot blev yam/ and /qippa’on/ “that which is stagnant 
and congealed" (on Ze 1.12). 

PREP: “something thick” (on Za 14.6). 

Tipp: qypd in Arb. < = qunfud “hedgehog’’?. So R. Jonah, s.v.> (on 
Ze 2.14). 

yp: “appointed time, season" «not “the end" pace Simon ad Am 
8.32 (on Am 8.2). 

33p: /qisve harim/ “where mountains split," cf. 2Kg 6.6 /wayyiqsov 
"@s/ (on Jn 2.7). 

nsp Qal. cf. Dt. 25.12 /wqassota “et kappah/ and Pr 26.6 /mqasse 
raglayim/ (on Hb 2.10). 

"3p: a thing which lacks substance; cf. Jl 1.7 /ut'enati liqsafa/ (on 
Ho 10.7 and Jl 1.7). 

DYP: something that has no substance as in Ho 10.7 /kqesef ‘al pne 
mayim/ (on Jl 1.7). 

NP Qal: “to pronounce a verdict of’ (on Hg 1.11). 

a9pHi.: «to bring an offering to the altar (on Hg 2.14). 

392: /bqerev/ = /btoh/ “amidst”? (on Jl 2.27); “openly, in public" 
(on Am 7.10, « cf. Radak ad loc. >). 

3197: of a day in the near future when sth is going to happen (on Ob 
15). 

m? Qal: /qorhi/, morphologically comparable to /molhi/ (f.sg. impv. 
in Jdg 9.10,12) (on Mi 1.16). 

mp: sth to gore with (on Am 6.13). 
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mp: /pe'a/ “corner” (on Za 2.1); /nasa’ qeren/, of enemies (on Za 
2.4). 
Tor: cf. Ex 34.35 /qaran “Or pne mose/ (on Hb 3.4). 
yop Qal: + /lév/ or /levav/ = [mal ‘orlato/ “to cut one’s foreskin” 
and cf. Dt 10.16 /umaltem “et ‘orlat lvavhem/ and Ho 13.8 /weqra’ 
seor libbam/, i.e. in order to remove a veil on the mind, which 
prevents right understanding and cf. Pr 13.16 /kol 'arum ya‘ase 
vda at/ «for the relevance of this last quote, see Lipshitz ad loc., n. 
37> (on fl 2.13). | 
wwe Qal: “to admonish”; R. Moses “to gather, collect,” cf. Ex 
5.12 /lqoses qaš/, “to gather stubble,” but acc. to others, = “to 
become old in age" as in Trg (on Ze 2.1). 

Hithpo.: “to admonish one another" (on Ze 2.1). 
ny: “rainbow” (on Hb 3.9). 


mw Qal: « *to see” > in a vision (on Za 2.1,5); in prophetic visions 
(on Am 8.2, 9.1; Za 9.8). 2. /b-/ understood as in Nu 11.15 /w al ‘ere 
bra ati/ (on Hb 1.13). On the text of IE’s commentary here, see Lej. 
34.234. 

Hi.: «*'to show" > through a nocturnal vision (on Za 3.1). 
9: “filthy sight” like Ze 3.1 [hoy mor'a/ and Lv 1.16 /whésir ‘et 
mur ato/ (on Na 3.6). < So Men. 342.> 
WN: “trees on a mountain-top” (on Am 1.2); applied to king (on Mi 
3-11). 
WN: may be spelled Win: sth not sweet (on Am 6.12). 
Pw: /hodes/ understood (on Jl 2.23). < So Rashi. > 
39: /gadol/, “chief? (on Jn 1.6). 
3^: [rov yamim/ “longevity” (on Za 8.4). 
3239 Qal: “to increase, multiply" (on Ho 4.7). 
n Qal: “to shake, tremble,” cf. Jl 4.16, Am 1.2 /misiyy6n yis ag 
umirusalayim yitten qolo/ (on Jl 2.10); causes <a building» to 
collapse (on Hb 3.7). 
21": /tirgél/, the initial Taw for Heh with no other analogous 
example; “to train to walk" (on Ho 11.3). < = Ra» 
717: /rad/, of the same pattern as /tam/ in Gn 47.18 /ki im tam 
hakkesef/ <!> (on Ho 12.1). 
AIT Pi: The theory of iterative and continuative force of Piel 
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founders on pairs such as Ze 1.9 /haddovér bi/ and 28m 23.2 /ruah 
yhwh dibber bi/, or Ex 34.11 /hinani gores$ mippaneha/ vs. Ex 
23.29,30 [lo' ágats$ennu/ and Gn 3.24 /waygares “et ha’adam/ (on Ho 
2.9). « Cf. Priedlaender, Essays, p. 167. 

min: of the spirit of prophecy (on Hg 2.5). 2. /ra'a ruah/ as in Job 
16.3 /háqes ldivre ruah/ (on Ho 12.2). 3. = /qase/ “corner” in /’arba‘ 
ruhot hassamayim/ (on Za 6.5). 

nin: opp. /thom/, cf. Dt 32.40 /ki ‘essa’ 'el Samayim yadi/ (on Hb 
3.10), 

main: “erect, with a straight back" (on Mi 2.3). 

m Qal: /raza/, pf., and cf. Is 17.4 /miSman bsaro yeraze/ and 24.16 
/razi lij (on Ze 2.11). 

pry: = /haser/ “wanting” (on Mi 6.10). 

ony: used abnormally in the sg., mercy" (<so Men. 351>); pace R. 
Moses, not impv. (on Hb 3.2). 

pany: related to /rehem/ (on Am 1.11). 

270: “judgment” (on Am 7.4) «so Men. 178>. 

3°97 Qal: an object is understood (on Ho 4.4); l'im/ in [riv lyhwh ‘im 
yhuda/ indicates a person with whom one disputes, and not that 
Judah and the Lord take someone on jointly, as is shown by 
examples such as Gn 26.20 /wayyarivu to e grar ‘im ro' e yishaq/, Ex 
17.2 /wayyarev ha am ‘im mo$e/ and many others (on Ho 12.3). 

m Hi.: obj. /reah/ understood (on Am 5.21). 

p^ Hi.: “to produce nothing" (on Hb 1.17). 

jp? "meaningless" (on Hb 2.13). 

22" Qal: ptc. *peddler," cf. Le 19.16 /lo' teleh rahil/ (on Na 3.16). 
m9: sth to do with slandering, cf. /mizza' am |8onam/ later in the 
verse (on Ho 7.16). 

093: "fragment smaller than /baqia /, cf. R. Moshe ha-Kohen, Ct 5.2 
/rsise hallayla/ “fine raindrops” (on Am 6.11) « Cf. Ra. ad loc. and 
Saadia, Sabin, s.v. > 

$7: adj. used substantivally, “evil person," opp. /tov/ (on Am 5.15); 
|yom ta/ = [yom puranut/ “day of punishment" (on Am 6.3); 
antonym of /tov/ (on Mi 1.12); f.sg w. ref. to the suffering caused by 
the intense heat of a scorching sun (on Jn 4.6). 

y?: as cogn. obj. of /héria’/, “shouting and weeping,” cf. Ex 32.17f. 
/wayyi$ma' yhosua' “et qol ha'am bre'o ... “én qol '"ánot gvura w'en 
qol “anot halusa .../ (on Mi 4.9). 
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yY: “somebody else" (on Ho 3.1). 
vy Ho.: “to reel, quiver”; acc. to Jepheth, w. ref. to spears (on Na 
2,4). 
wy Qal.: fig., out of fear (on Jl 4.16). 

Hi.: *to cause rambling and noise" or fig. (on Hg 2.7); fig. “‘to 
cause total chaos" (on Hg 2.21). 
Nb" Qal. following /hikka/ “to wound" (on Ho 14.5). 

Hi.: opp. to harm (on Ma 3.20). 
DDJ: “a place where cattle are kept at night" (on Hb 3.17). 
ns" Qal: “to like" (on Ma 1.8). 
yx" Qal: + /miSpat/ (obj.), = /rimma/ “to cheat" (on Ho 5.11); cf. 
1Sm 12.5 let mi 'asaqti ‘et mi rassoti/, the latter verb of which is of a 
geminate root as in Ec 2.20 /sabboti 'ani/ and related to Is 42.3 /qane 
rasus/ (on Am 4.1). 
3p: related to /raqav/ “to rot" (on Hb 3.16). 
yw: opp. /'anaw/ (Ze 1.3). 
nyy: “evil thought" (on Za 5.8). 
AW: syn. with /dever/, cf. Dt 32.34 /ulhumé resef/ = /'áhule dever/ 
(on Hb 3.5). 
ww Pu.: cf. Pr 30.8 [reš wa OSer/ (on Ma 1.4). « Cf. Men. 346.> 
an^" Qal.: “to tie" (on Mi 1.13). 
pn^ Pu.: cf. Ez 7.23 l'á$e haratt6q/ (on Na 3.10). 
nny: «to tremble out of > fear; a hapax with a cognate in Aramaic 
(on Ho 13.1). < Men., 347: “shaking and writhing”. > 


DNY: cf. /n$i'ut/ “dignity” (on Hb 1.7). 

yay Qal: + dir. obj. like /haser/ and /male'/ (on Jl 2.19). < See also 
Lipshitz ad loc. > ; cf. Pr 30.16 [l'eres 16° $av'à mmayim/ (on Am 4.8). 
33V: a state resulting from much eating (on Hg 1.6). 

"JU: sg. noun as shown by Ps 96.12 [ya'áloz $aday| (on Ho 10.4); 
synonymous with MẸ (on Jl 2.22). 

aw Hi.: with Jepheth the /$/ can stand for /s/, and if so, a double 
entendre may be intended: “to appoint as prince" and “to depose a 
prince,” cf. Ho 9.12 /bSuri mehem/ (on Ho 8.4); spelled with v for 
o(on Ho. 9.12). 

ny: “will, desire" (on Am 4.13). 

vt: applied to a Baal worshipper (on Ho 5.2). 

Tet: “enemy, adversary,” cf. Ezr 4.6 /katvu $itna/ (on Za 3.1). 
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may: indicative of impoverishment and physical weakening (on Ho 
7-9). 

TY: burning a person's corpse into lime is an insult to him (on Am 
2.1). 

ow Qal: /$am 'en-/ in order to see with an intent either friendly or 
hostile (on Am 9.4). 2. = /hislit/ “to appoint to an office" (on Hb 
1:12). 

Jou Qal: cf. Nu 35.55 /Isikkim/ and Job 1.10 /halo’ ‘atta sahta 
va ado/ (on Ho 2.8). 

nov: cf. Ps. 21.15 /t$itemo $ehem/ (on Ze 3.9). < So Men. 379. 
npa: brought about by wine-drinking, cf. Jdg 9.13 (on Jl 1.16). 
"pv: /$afa brura/, i.e. the Holy Tongue (on Ze 3.9). 

pw: syn. with /pleta/ (on Jl 3.5). 

pw: a certain colour, cf. Gn 49.11 /$oreqa/ (on Za 1.8). «So Men. 
390. 


5 


AND Qal: “to give out a thunderous noise,” cf. Ps 77.19 [qol ra'mha 
baggalgal/ and 2Kg 7.6 /wa donay hi$mia' “et maháne 'áram/ (on Jl 
4.16), to be followed by a famine and drought or *a loud divine 
pronouncement like a roar of a lion" (on Am 1.2). 

bin: “lower region, underworld,” cf. Job 26.6 /'aroóm $'0l negdo/ 
(on Am 9.2); opp. to /Samayim/, which is high up (on Jn 2.3). 

"NC Qal: cf. Ps 56.2 /$'afani 'énos/ and Jer 2.24 [$a ăfā ruah/ (on Am 
8.4). 

"NU: “body” (of Baal), as in Is 10.21 /8’ar ya 'áqov| (on Ze 1.4). 
"N3U: “a person from the kingdom of Sheba” (on Jl 4.8). ` 

m337: like Job 18.5 /$viv/, and pace Jepheth, not = /S6vav/ (on Ho 
8.6). 

mya: related to /nisba’/ “to swear” (on Hb 3.9). 

nay: cf. Ez. 16.55 /uSvut $vitayih btohahna (on Ze 3.20). 

030: cf. Ez. 19.14 [matte 'oz Sévet limáol/ (on Am 1.5); cf. Gn 49.10 
/lo° yasur Sévet mihuda/ (on Am 1.8). 

"34: what is captured (on Am 4.10). 

naw: /šibbăle/, f. despite the ending like /pilagsim/ (on Za 4.12). 
yaw Ni.: + [bnaf$o/, cf. Gn 22.16 [bi ni$ba'ti/ (on Am 6.8). 

v29: possibly substitute for “many,” and cf. Gn 26.33 /wayyiqra 
tah šiv“ā/ (on Za 4.10). 
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aw Hi.: = /mahar/ “to sell (grain)? (on Am 8.6). 
naw Hi.: /lasbit/ for /lhasbit/ as in Is 23.11 /la$mid/ with the patach 
hinting at the elided Heh; “‘to destroy" (on Am 8.4). 
nav: forms with a possessive suf. suggest /Sabbetet/ as the basic form 
(on Ho 2.13). 
paw: instruction to musical director, cf. 20 (on Hb 3.1). « Cf. Men. 
360. > 
ox) Ni.: euphemism < Qere 25% Qal> (on Za 14.2). 
70: /Sadayim somqim/ which do not produce milk (on Ho 9.14). 
ww: “terrorising, frightening" (on Hb 2.17). 
Tw: /nSaddunu/, Ni. of a geminate root (on Mi 2.4). 
"TU: Samuel ha-Nagid correctly analysed it as adj. of the pattern as in 
/dawway/ in Jer 8.18 /'alay libbi dawway/, and it means "strong, 
overwhelming," as in Ez 1.24 /kqol mayim rabbim kqol sadday/ and 
Job 22.25 /whaya Sadday bsareha/ as /Sadday/ here is parallel to 
[to'afot/ < which also means “‘strength,” cf. IE ad loc. >. Thus the 
word is not another name for the God of Israel. The root is TP (on 
Jl 1.15). 
meaty: as in Is 37.27 /usdema lifne qama/ (on Hb 3.17). 
Tib 19: affects ears of corn, and cf. Gn 20.3,41.6 /$dufot qadim/ (on 
Am 4.9; Hg 2.17); a natural disaster mentioned along with hail (on 
Hg 2.17). 
IW Qal: “to return” (tr. vb.) (on Na 2.3); either intr. or tr. as in Dt 
30.3 /w8av yhwh ... ‘et Svutha (ad Hg 1.6); as a sign of regret and 
repentance (on Jl 2.12). b. /šāv 'appo/, antonym of /hara 'appo/ “he 
became incensed,” cf. Ho 8.5 (on Ho 14.5). 

Hif.: mmiavin, mixed from ppan and arniaw” like Ez 45.21 
on? niy32 compounded from ny39 and yiaw (on Za 10.6). 

Po.: “to return” (on Mi 2.4). | 
mU Pi.: “to become equal, similar" or “to produce" (on Ho 10.1). 
« On the text of the comm., see Lipshitz. > 
viw: instrument to give blows accompanied by terrifying sounds (on 
Na 3.2). 
‘iw: “one who has been stripped of his clothes," or “one whose 
sanity is gone" as in Job 12.17 /molib yo asim &olal/; of same pattern 
as /Sovav/ (on Mi 1.8). 
yw Pi.: w. ref. to prayer (on Jn 2.3). 
veiw: king functioning also as judge (on Am 2.3). 
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pw Hi.: cp. Ez 3.13 /massiqot/ (on Jl 2.24); “to tread" (on Jl 4.13). 
IW: Qal: “to keep a protective and caring eye on sbd" (on Ho 14.9). 
wiv: known for quick blossming and its slender roots (on Ho 14.6). 
nn? Qal: “to become level" (on Hb 3.6). 
Wow: "altar," cf. Ez 41.22 [ze haššulhān “a8er lifne yhwh/ (on Ma 
1.7). 
“nw Pi.: “to seek «eagerly as one seeks the morning light" (on 
Ho 5.15, cf. Ra). 
nv: «'dawn"» which follows night (on Ho 10.15); when the 
sunlight is faint (on Ho 6.3); / ala ha8Sahar/, following which the 
sunlight intensifies (on Gn 32.25,27 ad Ho 12.5). b. /kSahar/ ‘‘in- 
stantly" (on Jl 2.2). 
nn? Pi: = /hera’/ “to do evil" (on Ho 9.9). 
"oU: “sweeping wadi” (on Na 1.8). 
1Y: of songs sung by Levites (on Am 5.23). « Cf. Ra ad loc. > 
nw Qal: + /qàsir/ (obj.), as in Job 14.9 /w'a$a qasir kmo nata'/ (on 
Ho 6.11). 
220 Qal: = /yašav/ “to dwell, live" (on Ho 2.20). 
220 Qal.: to die young (ad Ho 9.14). 

Pi.: resulting in not reaching adulthood (on Ho 9.12). 

Hi.: /rehem maskil/ in which foetuses die (on Ho 9.14). 
Siw: “bereaved of cubs” acc. to some, or “murderous, killer," i.e. 
verbal adj. with transitive force (on Ho 13.8). «So Ra.» 
D2U: as in Ze 3.9 /[lovdo Shem 'ehad/ “as one man" (on Ho 6.9 
/Sehma/). 
120: “inhabitants” (on Ho 10.5). 
129 Qal: “to remain quiet and static" (on Na 3.18). 
11220: of the same formation as /Sov a/; a state resulting from much 
drinking (on Hg 1.6). 
m»: “gift? (on Mi 1.14). 
Doby: “repaying, recompensing" (on Ho 9.7). 
Di»: opp. rivalry, contention (on Za 6.13). 
now Qal: obj. /yde/ understood (< so Ra.) as in Job 39.21 /yahpru 
bà 'émeq/ where /raglaw is understood (on Ob 13). 

Pi.: + acc. pers and 3 pers., « *'to despatch” > with hostile intent 
(on Za 8.10); b. of divorcing a wife (on Ma 2.16). 

Pu. “to be sent" (on Ob 1). 

Hi.: cf. Ex 8.17 [masliah bha/ (on Am 8.11). 
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ny: “a kind of weapon" as in Job 33.18 /me'ávor bassalah/ and Ec 
8.8 /w'en mislahat bammilhama/ (on Jl 2.8). 

sow Hi.: cf. Gn 21.15 /wattasleh “et hayyeled/ (on Am 4.3) and Ps 
107.42 /whol 'awla qafsa piha/ (on Za 5.8). 

now Pi.: /nsallma farim $fatenu/ elliptically for /nSallma Sillum parim/ 
as in Ps 3.8 /hikkita “et kol 'oyvay lehi/ for /... makkat lehi/ or 
supply the preposition Kaf before /farim/ (on Ho 14.3). 

nod: = /lihyot báalom/ “to be enjoying peace and well-being" (on 
Na 1.12); “peaceful” (on Am 1.6). 

now: sg. of [Slamim/ (on Am 5.22). 

ay: šem yhwh/ = /Sem Samayim, haSem hanihbad/ (on An 6.10). 
3720 Hi.: /hihhid/ “to annihilate” (on Am 2.9). 

maw: “desolation, absence of inhabitants" (on Za 7.14 ad ib 8.5). 
TY: an object «so hard that even iron cannot make engravings 
on it (on Za 7.12). 

DU Ni.: opp. “to be inhabited” (on Za 7.14). 

av: presented as a tribute, gift to a king (on Ho 12.2). 

ynw Qal: “to listen" as in Jos 24.27 /ki hi $am'a/ (on Mi 6.2); + 
/8ema‘/ = /hodia’/ “to be told" (on Hb 3.2). 

"130 Pi.: tr. (on Jn 2.9). 

aw Qal: “to watch, tend (sheep)," used absolutely (on Ho 12.13). 
< — Ra» Obj. “His way" or “His law" understood as obj. (on Ho 
4.10). 

mw Qal: intr. “to change,” cf. Est 3.8 /$onot mikkol 'am/ (on Ma 
3.6). 

"Xj: f. /šēnit/ for /pa'am šēnit/ “for a second time" (on Jn 3.1). 

niy <“for a second time" > (on Hg 2.20). 

“yw: /baššaʻar/ “openly”? (on Am 5.12). 

nime: “reprenehsible thing”; cf. Jer 29.17 /katt'enim has80 árim/ 
(on Ho 6.10). 

J59 Qal: = /horid/ “to bring down (rain)? (on Am 9.6). 

"jp? Qal: “to be diligent, attentive (in doing sth)" (on Jer 1.12 and 
Am 8.2). 

npo Hi.: “to force to drink" (on Am 2.12). 

T'?9: pl. “unclean things" consumed by pagans or a reference to 
idolatry in general (on Za 9.7); defiling or defiled object (on Ho 
9.10). 


?pw: = ['even| “a stone as a weight for measuring” (on Am 8.5). 
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"ap: fruit resembling fig, and in Arabic jammayz < “sycamore” > 
and sawqam (on Am 7.14 ad ib. 7.15). 

ypw Ni: = /tava/ “to sink," cf. Ps 136.6 [lroqa' ha’ares ‘al 
hammayim (on Am 8.8 Ore). 

pp% Qal: related to /S0q/ “leg” (on Jl 2.9). « Cf. Radaq ad loc. and 
Men., p. 367.> 

pnw Qal: w. “sea” as subj., cf. Ps 107.30 /wayyismhu hi yistoqu/ (on 


Jn 1.11). 


ann Pi.: “to desire, yearn” < See IE on Ps 119.20,40,174. (on Am 
6.8) <So also Men., 20, 396.>, or alternatively = ayn “‘to loathe” 
(on Am 6.8B). <See Simon ad loc. > 

[nap]: = /tvuna/ “understanding” with a morphological alternation 
as in Ps 49.15 /suram lvallot $6l/ for /suratam .../ (on Ho 13.2). 
mean: /Sibbah/ “praising” (on Hb 3.3). 

non: /hog/ (on Ho 8.12); taught by priests (on Am 2.4); = /miSpat/ 
"justice" (on Ze 3.4). 

mun: /°i8/ understood as in Ps 109.4 /wa’ani tfilla/ (on Mi 6.9). 
nnn: /bimqom/ “where a given object is situated" (on Hb 3.7, 16); 
/tahtaw/ “where he is" (on Am 2.13); /mittahat/ “from its place," 
“by itself" (on Za 6.12); “when he was in his place" (on Ob 7). 
T2^n: "south" (on Za 9.14); opp. /safon/ (on Za 6.6). 

vivn: belonging to the same semantic field as /Siqquy/ (on Ho 2.11. 
ad Ho 2.7). 

"2n: “possessions that one has accumulated" (on Na 2.10). 

mon: aona for ANON n», cf. Ex 4.2 *] T3 nm (on Ma 1.13). 

mown: /'eres tal'uvot/, “dry, parched land" as in Arabic < /laba/ > 
« so R. Jonah (on Ho 15.5). 

non: [tlu'im/, with Alef as in 28m z1.12Q ['áser tla'um/; “hung in 
the air" (on Ho 11.7). 

non: cf. Ps 65.11 /tlameha rawwe/ (on Ho 10.4). 

yon Pu.: “clothed in scarlet robe" (on Na 2.4). 

man Hith.: apn, Hith. from the root ¢-m-h with consonantal 4 (on 
Hb 1.5). 

"55: in pl, “openly” as in Jer 31,20 /$imi lah tamrurim/ and Dn 
11.11 /wyitmarmar/ (on Ho 12.15). 

mn Hi.: related to /'etnan/ “gift (of lovers)" (on Ho 8.9). 
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in: m., hence the qualifier /bo'era/ with a penultimate accent like 
/layla/ and Ps 124.4 /nahla 'avar ‘al naf$enu/ (on Ho 7.4). 

myn Hi.: obj. “him, them" understood (on Ho 4.12). 

DNDN: “a cause for boasting” (on Za 12.7). 

nbn Pol.: “to strike with hand as one strikes a timbrel" (on Na 2.8). 
vpn Qal: + /sofar/ (obj.) to make a public announcement (on Ho 
5.8). 

mynn: sounded by enemy (on Ze 1.16). 

naan: of same formation as /tarbit/ (on Ze 3.13). 

mewn: [$a'on/ “noise”? (on Za 4.7). 


Abr-Nahrain (Vol. XXIX (1991) 129-146 
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Pierre Bordreuil and Dennis Pardee, (avec la collaboration de B. Arzens, 
A. Caubet, J.-C. Courtois et M. Yon) La Trouvaille épigraphique d'Ougarit. 
1. Concordance (Ras Shamra-Ougarit V) (Editions Recherche sur les Civilisa- 
tions: Paris, 1989) ISSN o291 1655 ISBN 2 86538 202 4. Pp. 457 + 53 
drawings and photographs. Price: FF 225 (domestic); FF 213.27 (overseas). 


Hidden behind the drab façade of seemingly endless tabulations lies 
something rather exciting: a wealth of material as yet unrevealed. None of 
the epigraphic finds of the 30th, 32nd, 33rd, 36th, 44th and 46th campaigns 
has been published (nor of the 48th, though of course that is as recent as 
1988) and there is more awaiting publication. I began compiling a list of all 
the unpublished material for inclusion in this review but very soon realised 
there was too much. Those interested will need to consult TEO 1 under 
review here. 

For each of the 48 campaigns there is a section which lists excavated sites 
where documents were found followed by a catalogue of those documents 
unearthed in that particular campaign. Most of these sections include a 
sketch map or plan of the area and selected photographs of inscribed finds. 
A typical entry in the catalogue is as follows: /ab/e? number (by campaign): 
RS15.111; origi: Royal Palace, court 6 (central archives), locus [‘‘point 
topographique"] 174, 1 metre [below the surface]; description: alphabetic, 
size 89[cm] x 66 x 29; museum number: DO[= “Damas oriental] 3981; 
editio princeps: PRU 2:9; collection: KTU 3.2 = UT 1009; comments: Photo 
PRU 2, plate VI. 

There are a few mistakes: Figure 34 a, p. 281: RS 21.056 shows reverse 
only; p. 283, for Figure 34 read Figure 36; p. 327 for Figure 42 read Figure 43. 
Insert the following captions: “Figure 34” at RS 21.001 (p. 276, top); 
“Figure 34" at RS 21.005 A (ibid. bottom); “Figure so” at RS 86.2235 (p. 
359); “Figure 53” at RS [Varia 24] (p. 381). 

Towards the beginning of the book (p. 12) a list of campaign numbers 
(1-48) is given with the corresponding years, the museums where the finds 
are stored (Aleppo and/or Paris, or Damascus) and the official inventory 
number (where applicable). At the end come several indexes which overlap 
and supplement Appendices 1-13 already compiled by J. Huehnergard, The 
Akkadian of Ugarit (HSS 34; Atlanta 1989) pp. 285-350. The corresponding 


RS number is provided for the following categories: Museum numbers, 
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text editions (in AAAS, ACF, etc.) and the number references in UT and 
KTU. There are also two indexes of the “Points Topographiques," one 
"par Quartier et Locus," the other “par Ordre Numérique." Biblio- 
graphical abbreviations are listed at the end. As a final touch the various 
scripts found at Ras Shamra and its environs are depicted on the front 
cover. 

The two authors spent several months in the museums of Syria (and in 
the Louvre) and have personally checked all the information provided; we 
are indebted to their painstaking labours. There is no need to stress that 
TEO 1 is indispensable to the serious scholar and at the very least should 
be available as a library reference work wherever Ugaritic is likely to be 


studied. 
Wilfred G. E. WATSON 


A. Caquot, J.-M. de Tarragon and J.-L. Cunchillos, Textes ougaritiques. 
Tome II: Textes religieux, Rituels, correspondance (Littératures Anciennes du 
Proche-Orient, 14). (Editions du Cerf: Paris, 1989). ISBN 2 204 029162 5 
ISSN 0455 5831. 


Volume 2 of “Textes ougaritiques" [TOzg II] is a worthy sequel to 
volume 1, *Mythes et légendes" published in 1974. The format of both 
volumes remains the same: an introduction to each text, with bibliography; 
text in translation only, and an abundance of footnotes, some quite lengthy, 
where the original Ugaritic is often quoted. The present volume appeared 
at the same time as several other significant studies on these tablets, in 
particular those by G. Del Olmo Lete on individual ritual texts (see below 
and note his more general article Anatomía cultual en Ugarit. Ofrenda de 
vísceras en el culto ugaritico” AwOr 7 [1989] 123-125) and D. Pardee’s 
edition of the Ugaritic texts of Ugaritica V, Les textes para-mythologiques de la 
24€ Campagne (1961) (Paris 1988)[ here abbreviated to LTPM]. These 
studies could not be used in TOzg II, of course, and comparison is therefore 
instructive. The only other translation of the rituals is P. Xella, I testi ritual 
di Ugarit Y (Rome 1981 [= TRU 1]). 

TOzg II is in two parts: the religious texts and rituals (translated by 
Caquot and de Tarragon respectively) and the letters (translated by Cunchil- 
los). The result is two separate sets of indices which is often inconvenient 
but has the advantage of showing up the differences between the two main 
classes of text. (Note: As in the work under review, here the reference 
system of KTU will be used and to avoid confusion comments made here 
will be in the same order as KTU. “RIH” denotes texts found at Ras Ibn 
Hani). In part one the texts have been grouped as “mythological frag- 
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ments" (1.13; 1.83; 1.92; 1.93; 1.96; 1.101), "mythico-magical tablets" 
(1.82; 1.100; 1.107; 1.114; RIH 78/20); “vestiges du rituel et du mythe des 
Manes” (1.108; 1.124; 1.161) and about thirty rituals. Of the 85 or so extant 
letters, 17 are presented in part II. 

Part I: RELIGIOUS TEXTS AND RITUALS — As de T. points out in 
his introduction, the ritual texts unearthed in 1929 were eclipsed in 
importance by the subsequent finds of the myths and epics. The only 
complete translation did not appear until 1981 (TRU 1). In the selection of 
ritual texts presented here only the king actively engages in worship, with 
neither priest nor other officiant. The combination of formulaic expressions 
and meagre description in these rituals suggests they were little more than 
aides-mémoire. Fortunately, there are two or more copies (or versions) of 
several of the rituals. On 1.39, 1.106, 1.108, 1.113 and 1.161 see Del Olmo 
Lete, “Los nombres 'divinos' de los reyes de Ugarit,” AwOr 5 (1987) 39-69. 

1.40 (pp.140-149; // 1.84, pp. 15of.) — Del Olmo Lete “El sacrificio de 
expiación nacional en Ugarit (KTU 1.40 y par.),” La paraula al servei dels 
homes. XXV Jornades de biblistes catalans (1963-1985) (Associació bíblica de 
Catalunya 1989) 46-56. As is generally recognised, interpretation of the 
ritual depends on the meaning of a few key words. While de Tarragon and 
Del Olmo Lete are in agreement over the etymology of the recurrent key 
word zpy (Akk. nep), the French scholar prefers “gage”? (144, n. 29), the 
Spaniard, “expiación” (loc. cit. 54, n. 21). The second meaning suits the 
context better. Against common opinion Del Olmo Lete rejects the mean- 
ing "song" for msr (line 9), arguing instead for "justice." The cluster /p 
(repeated several times) does not mean “chief” but “in the manner of" (= 
4 + l + p)as already suggested by Caquot in 1962 and accepted by Del 
Olmo Lete. It is corroborated by Akk. ana pi, “Gemäß” (AHw, 8742). 

I.41 (pp. 152-159; // 1.87, pp. 159f.): cf. Del Olmo Lete “Liturgia 
ugaritica del primer mes (KTU 1.41 // 1.87)," AwOr 5 (1987) 257-270. 1.46 
(pp. 164-166): cf. Del Olmo Lete, “Rituales sacrificiales de plenilunio y 
novilunio (KTU 1.109/1.46)," AwOr 7 (1989) 181-188. One of the principal 
differences between these studies and TOxzg II is in 1.109:4-5 (1.46:11). Del 
Olmo Lete suggests ¢g/n alpm yrb, "they fell two month-old bulls," is 
separate from the following ‘rz, thus eliminating the unintelligible yr? “srt 
for which TOzg II proposes the rather forced rendering “le mois (à son) 
dixième.” The restoration /gd//t¢ in line 9 (untranslated in TOzg II, but cf. 
p. 165, n. 83) has been questioned by D. Freilich, “Is there an Ugaritic 
Deity Bbt?," JSS 31 (1986) 119-130. She suggests, instead, (pp. 126f.) 
[ (y)n& ]t. lbbtm. gdlt, “(he will) slaugh]ter a cow in the temple." 

1.82 (pp. 61-70): As acknowledged by Caquot, both here and in SEL ; 
(1988) 31-43, J. C. de Moor and K. Spronk (in UF 16 [1984] 237-250) were 
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the first to recognize this document as a magical text, or rather, a collection 
of magical formulae separated by ruled lines. Much can be understood 
although several words of unknown meaning and gaps in the text make a 
foolproof translation impossible. 

I.9I (pp. 174-177): to the extensive note on gb (p. 176 n. 110) add C. 
Polselli, RSO 56 (1982) 21-26 and P. Xella, RSF 12 (1984) 23, n. 19. 1.92 
(pp. 31-36): also B. Margalit, “KTU 1.92 (Obv.): A Ugaritic Theophagy," 
AuOr 7 (1989) 67-80. 

I.IoO (pp. 79-94): Several differences between Pardee’s interpretation 
(LTPM) and TOxzg II can be noted. Whereas Pardee renders g/ (line 2) as 
"un message," TOug II translates “ma voix" (see p.82, n. 251) which is 
preferable. On the other hand, Pardee's “des deux fleuves” for nbr (line 3 
|| thmtm) is probably correct (TOzg IPs “des fleuves”? does not reflect the 
dual). In line 62 the cluster buwth is analysed as b + nwt + b: “(mais elle 
perd sa fille dans le domaine de celui-ci." In a lengthy note (p. 90, n. 277) 
the commonly accepted meaning — "her children" (bawt + 4) — is shown 
to be incorrect since the element of progeny is already included in the verb 
tki (“to be deprived of children"). Another cognate to $ (line 65) besides 
Heb sah, "bush," is Akk. sabatu which denotes an evil-smelling plant 
(CAD S/1, 84a) a meaning well suited to the context. On itn (line 74) see 
now W. von Soden, UF 20 (1988) 309-311. 1.101 (pp. 45-50): on the whole, 
remarkable agreement with Pardee. 

I.104 (pp. 178-180): Del Olmo Lete “Posible ritual ugarítico de 
‘consulta’ cultica (KTU 1.104)," AuOr 6 (1988) 99-101. He considers the 
text to be a consultation of the gods in view of the first word srst. 
However, the meaning of Ug. 7s is “to desire, wish for," like Akk. erésu. 
Accordingly, “réquisitions” is preferable, although the meaning “prayer” 
cannot be excluded. The term p; (line 16) has been fully discussed by 
S. Ribichini-P. Xella, La terminologia dei tessili nei testi di Ugarit (Rome 
1985) 54f. They suggest it means “equipment” and “vestments,” but M. 
Baldacci, BO 46 (1989) 120 considers the available evidence too meagre for 
such a proposal. 

I.10§ (pp. 181-184): Del Olmo Lete “Un ritual funerario de Ugarit 
(KTU 1.105)" AuOr 6 (1988) 189-194. On Arsh (discussed p. 183, n. 128) 
see my comments in SEL 6 (1989) 48-49, and on zn (p. 186, n. 135) cf. 
H. J. W. Drijvers, “Aramaic wn and Hebrew bmn: Their Meaning and 
Root," JSS 33 (188) 165-179, and Del Olmo Lete, “La ’capilla’ o ’templete’ 
(hmn) del culto ugaritico,” AuOr 2 (1984) 277-280. 1.106 (pp. 185-187): 
according to Del Olmo Lete “Liturgia funeraria de los reyes de Ugarit 
(KTU 1.106)" SEL 3 (1986) 55-70, the opening words were accidentally 
omitted by the scribe, but de Tarragon (following A. Herdner) considers /. 
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rsp. hgb. (line 1) to be the title. On Agb, “doorkeeper, guardian," see 
S. Ribichini- P. Xella, RSF 15 (1987) 10 n. 22. 

I.107 (pp. 95-100) — See B. A. Levine- J. M. de Tarragon, ((Shapshu 
Cries out in Heaven»»: Dealing with Snake-Bites at Ugarit (KTU 1.100; 
1.107)," RB 95 (1988) 481-518. 1.108 (pp. 111-118): nt Apt’, “la dame à la 
huppe”? or ““Anatu de la coiffure-&p; " (Pardee, LTPM, 103f. with full 
discussion); the second word may correspond to Akk. kib/psu, a kind of 
bird (CAD K, 340a; AHw, 472b) but the spelling TUG.MES Aubin (PRU 
6, 99) suggests some type of clothing. 

I.IO9 (pp. 188-191): see under 1.46. Obscure gsrt in line 30 has been 
explained by Xella (TRU 1, 54) as a form of grr(/), *censer" or the like — 
a view accepted by most scholars. However, D. Freilich- D. Pardee, “<> 
and <¢> in Ugaritic: A Re-examination of the Sign-forms," Syria 61 (1984) 
25-36 have shown that “/z/ is not found in any Ugaritic words where 
etymologically /t/ would be expected outside of the two examples in KTU 
1.24" (p. 35), although ggrt is not discussed by them. The (North Syrian? 
or West Semitic?) word qasirtu (CAD Q, 146b) might explain the Ug. 
word, but unfortunately its meaning is unknown and it is not listed in 
AHw. 

I.III (pp. 194-196) is in Hurrian (written alphabetically) interspersed 
with Ugaritic words. The Hurrian term a///z (also ash/m) actually means 
"sacrifice," not a type of sacrifice (cf. G. Wilhelm, ZA 66 [1976] 106 n. 13). 
1.112: Del Olmo Lete, “Ritual regio ugaritico de evocación /adivinación 
(KTU 1.112)," AwOr 2 (1984) 197-205. 1.114 (pp. 71-78): add K. J. Cath- 
cart - W. G. E. Watson, “Weathering a Wake: A Cure for a Carousal. A 
Revised Translation of Ugaritica V Text 1,” Proceedings of the Irish Biblical 
Association [Dublin] 4 (1980) 35-58. Apart from a few obscure words the 
translation and meaning of this burlesque have now virtually been estab- 
lished. For the term nsh, “haunch” (line 1o), see K. J. Cathcart, “Ugaritic 
NSB and Punic SLB,” AzOr 5 (1987) 11-15. 

I.11§ (pp. 200-202): on this text note Del Olmo Lete, “Typologie et 
syntaxe des rituels ugaritiques" in A.-M. Blondeau-K. Schipper, (ed.) 
Essais sur le rituel I (Louvain-Paris, 1988) 41-63, esp. 54-61. and especially 
Freilich, JSS 31 (1986) 128f. 1.119 (pp. 206-211): Del Olmo Lete, “Liturgia 
sacrificial y salmodia en Ugarit (KTU 1.119), AwOr 7 (1989) 27-35. The 
unique month name 7b /¢ mentioned in the text is unexplained but it may 
mean “Where is the lady?" (so Del Olmo Lete, loc. cit.); Xella, TRU 1, 
27f. connects it with Phoen. yr) pit. In line 23 żdn is explained by the Arab. 
cognate daná, "to approach” whereas Del Olmo Lete prefers d(y)n, “to 
decree, proclaim”; either is possible. 1.127 (pp. 212-215) inscribed on a clay 
model of an animal’s lung, was found in the priest’s house. For the 
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combination of vow and sacrifice (lines 2-3) cf. Jonah 1:16. 1.148 (pp. 224- 
228): Del Olmo Lete, “El sacrificio de Sapanu y otros sacrificios de Ugarit 
(KTU 1.148)," AwOr 6 (1988) 11-17. 

Part II: THE LETTERS — In his introduction (pp. 241-267) Cunchillos 
describes the general pattern of these letters and comments on the pre- 
viously unnoticed distinction between greetings and wishes ("voeux" 
which come at the end of the letter. His observations now need to be 
corrected and completed by S. A. Meier, The Messenger in the Ancient Semitic 
World (HSM 45; Scholars Press, Atlanta 1988). For example, the messenger 
did not memorize the contents of the letter he was carrying (so Meier, loc. 
cit., 166f. contra TOzg II 2, 241 n. 1). As for translations (on which cf. 
Meier, loc. cit., 163-165) C. notes that no Ugaritic letter found so far is a 
translation of an Akkadian letter; senders wrote in the language of the 
receiver or there were translators to hand who could interpret letters orally. 
If so, then 2.23, addressed either to Amenophis IV (so C.) or to a Hittite 
king, must be a draft or translation for use within Ugarit. For additional 
bibliography on the letters see my review of Cunchillos-Ilarri, Estudios de 
epistolografía ugaritica (Valencia 1989) in AuOr 7 (1989) 282. 

2.4 (pp. 271-274): from KTU 6.10 we can deduce that the name of high 
priest addressed in this letter is frsn, which may mean “Golden” or perhaps 
“Magpie” as proposed in my forthcoming study in AwOr 8 (1990). 2.23 
(pp. 309-311): in addition to the Akk. parallel to & rgm, cited (p. 309, n.2) 
cf. the common Hebrew formula kb ‘wr X (Gen 32:5, etc.). 

2.34 (pp. 341-347): so obscure is the final section of this royal letter (lines 
28-34) that an alternative translation is provided (pp. 346f.). The cluster /dtk 
“your containers" (plur. of */d + suffix) is explained with reference to Akk. 
luttulluttu (346, n. 36) but according to CAD L, 257 that term denotes a 
small bowl and is a Sumerian loanword. A better comparison is with Neo- 
Assyrian /z//4, “a container of standard capacity," ibid. 112b-13a. E. 
Verreet, Modi ugaritici (Leuven 1988) 53 circumvents the difficulty by 
emending to s/dtk, “your travel provisions." 

2.38 (pp. 349-357): the expression anyk. 7/7, “the other half of the fleet" 
(line 24) provides the key to line 13 which also refers to “‘half (the fleet)." 
C. notes that the term 77/7 is cognate with Akk. muttatu, “half,” and the 
accepted correction to /77// (as in lines 16 and 22) is unnecessary; in any 
case the word ¢mtt means “crew.” The gist of the letter, then, is that half of 
the ships sank in a storm but the rest reached port in Acre. If correct, as 
seems to be the case, C. has considerably advanced our understanding of 
this enigmatic document. 

The Letter of Puduhepa, a composite of 2.36 + 2.73 + 2.37 + 2.74 is 
historically important but unfortunately incomplete. According to Cunchil- 
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los in his long introduction (pp. 363-386), Puduhepa was the wife of 
Hattusilis IH and the king addressed in the letter (ngmd, line 2) was 
Niqmad(d)u III, c. 1260 B.C. Line 14: instead of “I reply to (or: repeat) the 
message which you sent to the royal house," zn /nth. rem. ky. likt. bt. mlk[ ] 
may mean “I contest the message, etc." The verb nn would correspond to 
Akk. sandnu which can mean “to defy” (CAD S/1, 366ff.). However, the 
form £y, for &(?), remains difficult. In line 15 the explanation proposed for 
usbim (passive Shafel of *bzż, “to skirt") makes good sense but is very 
conjectural. 

RIH 78/4 (pp. 234f.): the readings in lines 1 and 2 are uncertain but in 
both cases the word appears to be dd, “breast” (cf. Del Olmo Lete, AxzOr 7 
[1989] 123) not gd. In line 11 (also index, p. 441) JP4g/m is a misprint for 
Jbqélm, meaning uncertain. Other mistakes: p. 113 *Venhof" should be 
“Veenhof? and “orientalis”? “Orientalis”; pp. 350 & 354, n. 17; p. 404, n. 
183, etc.: read "millennium" (for “‘millenium’’); p. 367, n. 20 and 386, n. 
131: read “Güterbock”; p. 413 correct “latto” to “lato”; p. 462: for tb' 
read th [r; p.464: for byal|byul read byal|byul. Neither athlm nor asblm appears 
in the index. 

Who will read this book? Ugaritic scholars, certainly, as well as those 
working on any aspect of ancient near Eastern studies. Biblical scholars, 
too, will learn a great deal from this work, but what about the interested 
non-specialist? For such readers, perhaps, there are too many long foot- 
notes. In general, the layout of the translation is according to sense but in 
the rituals the translation is set out in lines as on the tablets which is less 
user-friendly. There can be no doubt, though, that TOxg II is a reliable, up- 
to-date translation of the principal Ugaritic rituals, religious texts and 
letters, with informative introductions and well-documented footnotes. If at 
times the annotations are longer than the actual text, the reason lies in the 
laconic character and/or damaged condition of the originals, tingeing with 
mystery an already fascinating collection of ancient documents. 


Wilfred G. E. WATSON 


Bruce Chilton, Profiles of a Rabbi: Synoptic Opportunities in Reading about 
Jesus [Brown Judaic Studies 177] (Scholars Press: Atlanta, GA, 1989). Pp. x 
b. 223. 


Profiles of a Rabbi is an innovative book which rides on the wave of 
discontent concerning prevailing Synoptic studies. The book is in three 
parts with appendices setting out important texts, bibliography and indices. 
The first part (pp. 3-45) briefly sets out the attitude of the author and 
surveys approaches to the “Synoptic problem". Chilton's aim is to show 
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that there is no “Synoptic problem” (pp. 140, 168) but only the phenome- 
non of synopticity (p. 3), and no evangelists but only Gospels (pp. 4-5). His 
survey of Synoptic studies concentrates on the last century and features the 
work of J.C. Hawkins (Horae Synopticae, Oxford, 1909) and William 
Sanday’s seminar, the most important product of which was B.H. Streeter’s 
The Four Gospels (London, 1924). The aim of this survey is to show the 
implausibility of the two document (Mark and Q) hypothesis. W.R. 
Farmer’s (The Synoptic Problem, Dillsboro, 1976) defence of the so called 
Griesbach hypothesis (priority of Matthew) is found to be no more 
persuasive. Chilton introduces discussion of the role of oral tradition 
through a discussion of the earlier work of Westcott, Bultmann, Boman, 
and Gerhardsson, which he considers to be defective in a variety of ways, 
especially in their omission or defective use of the Jewish sources. The 
relevance of early Judaism and Rabbinic Judaism is to be found (it is 
argued) in the phenomenon of synopticity. 

The second section (pp. 49-155) consists of five comparative studies of 
the Gospels and Rabbinica. The principle of selection of Rabbinic material 
is not content (as in the work of Strack Billerbeck) but synopticity, parallel 
Rabbinic accounts where the Rabbinic parallels are internal, not with the 
Gospels. In parallel accounts Chilton argues (p. 75) that the Rabbinic 
sources show no more variation that the Synoptics. À recurrent complaint 
is that New Testament scholars are ignorant of the transmission processes 
manifest there in seeking to account for the Synoptic tradition. What he 
posits is the performance of Jesus leading to the Jesus of literary history 
who in the process of transmission is transformed and construed in the 
variety of ways to be found in the Gospels. He argues that similar patterns 
of performance, transformation and construal are to be found in Rabbinica. 
The five studies deal with 1.) Controversy: Jesus’ teaching on divorce; 2.) 
Theophany: baptism and transfiguration; 5.) Logia with Haggadah: Beelze- 
bul. In these studies the aim is to show that in a variety of Synoptic 
materials Rabbinica can provide similar cases of synopticity. Part three 
(pp. 139-182): Conclusions, not only draws the threads of the previous 
studies together, it develops new themes. The performance of Jesus is now 
expounded as the performance of the Kingdom (pp. 140-150) and speech 
concerning the kingdom of God is located within the language of early 
Judaism. Chilton asserts, “In his announcement and parabolic promulga- 
tion of the kingdom, Jesus is distinctive, but not unique, original, but not 
exotic.” In general terms this might be helpful but it leans more to rhetoric 
than conceptual clarity. Further, in spite of the attempt to clarify the 
relation of these studies to the question of the historical Jesus (in study 3 of 
part two) it remains unclear how the performance of Jesus, whch is the 
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basis of the transformations and construals in the tradition, is related to the 
historical Jesus (pp. 150, 168). In the first place (p. 150) it appears that 
performance does not relate to the historical but only the literary Jesus. But 
if it is said (p. 168) “in his performance of the kingdom, Jesus set in motion 
a dynamic of transformation and construal," this would seem to refer to the 
historial Jesus because there is not one literary historical Jesus but a 
multiplicity of such Jesuses (p. 162). Clearly the historical Jesus is implied 
from the literary historical Jesuses. Chilton argues that Jesus’ performance 
of the kingdom is transformed and construed in the variety of ways to be 
found in the Gospels and that it was of the nature of the transmitted oral 
tradition of Rabbinica to be transformed and construed after this fashion 
(pp. 162-163). In the Gospels these transformations and construals are 
ascribed to Jesus. The end products, the Gospels, are then to be seen as 
watersheds in the process of transmission, transformation and contrual. 
Chilton then argues that a logical fallacy has been perpetrated in the 
attribution of authors to the texts of the Gospels and the naming of them as 
evangelists (pp. 168-169). He argues that the myth of the author simply 
stands for the process of transmission, transformation and construal by 
means of which the Gospels were formed and that John is no more than 
the Synoptics a product of an individual author (pp. 168,180). The attribu- 
tion of authors to the Gospels is supposedly a result of ignorance of 
Rabbinica and modern middle class prejudice (pp. 168-169). The attempt to 
revive interest in theories of the oral transmission of Rabbinica in relation 
to the transmission of the Gospel tradition is commendable. But Chilton's 
own work is marred by an uncritical adoption of certain assumptions. 
Though he can only work with written Rabbinica he assumes that parallel 
traditions are a product of oral transmission without discussing whether 
one text might not be dependent on another. His assumption that oral 
transmission was totally pervasive in the Judaism of the period is not borne 
out by the Qumran community with its scriptorium and evidence of textual 
transmission. Nor does Chilton discuss the fact that the Gospels are written 
in Greek and it is reasonable to assume that the earliest Jesus tradition was 
in Aramaic/ Hebrew, yet the Synoptics not only reveal a common order of 
material but often an exact agreement of language. An appeal to a 
monolingual transmission which does not share the common order of 
tradition will not do as a precedent for this process. Nor can the caricature 
by means of which scholars of the last hundred years are blamed for 
attributing authors to the Gospels be taken seriously. “The ease with which 
scholars over the past hundred years have referred to ’the author’ of a given 
Gospel, as if the personification of the process were an established fact, is 
startling." (p. 168) This assertion ignores the earliest evidence of the 
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attribution of authorship in the titles of the Gospels (KATA MAPKON 
etc.) and the traditions of the early church to be found in Papias and 
Irenaeus, amongst others. The early church did not doubt that the Gospels 
were the work of authors though modern scholarship has debated the 
balance of transmission and interpretation in the evangelists’ work. The 
contemporary leaning to redaction critical interpretation reflects the ac- 
ceptance of a strong interpretative role though this is seldom related simply 
to the individual author without taking account of the community for 
which the Gospel was writtern. Because of these flaws it is unlikely that this 
book wil change the direction of Synoptic studies, though it is a symptom 
of growing unease with what has until recently been perceived as a settled 
state of Synoptic studies with the acceptance of the two (or four) document 
hypothesis. 

John PAINTER 


Alan Mendelson, Phzlo’s Jewish Identity [Brown Judaic Studies, 161] 
(Scholars Press: Atlanta, Georgia, 1988). Pp. xiv + 158. 


This is a study in social psychology, a discipline which describes 
obejective public identity (how others see us), subjective public identity 
(how we think others see us) and self- identity (how we see ourselves). The 
greater part of the work sets out Philo’s self-identity, his inner and external 
worlds, faithfulness to customs and accommodation to environment. 

Orthodoxy, for Philo, is defined by the creed at the end of de opficio 
mundi, with the very valuable comment that ’Philo might have stated that 
the alpha and omega of orthodoxy was a belief in monotheism. The rest for 
him was commentary’(p. 49). His account of orthopraxy covered obser- 
vance of circumcision, festivals, sacrifice, day of atonement, dietary laws 
and marriage. 

Philo’s apologetic defends sabbath, asceticism and philanthropy which 
includes non-Jews. He responds to criticism from Egyptians and Greeks 
with counter-criticism and ’underlying contempt for the customs of other 
peoples'(p. 138). The final conclusion is that 'Philo's sense of spiritual 
superiority may have helped to preserve the Alexandrian Jews' religious 
identity. But, as in other times and places, the Jews of Alexandria paid a 
heavy price for this sense of themselves'(p. 138). 

The book is highly readable, very lucid and provides an attractive 
introduction to the study of Philo. It is valuable for two reasons. First, it 
casts grave doubts on the usefulness of the methods of social psychology 
for the study of history of ideas. It presents Philo's Judaism as amoral, for 
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orthodoxy and orthopraxy have no ethical content, as barabric, for the 
death penalty falls on apostates (p. 52), uncircumcising parents (p. 57) and 
prostitutes (p. 94), and finally as irrational, for mystics should practice their 
mysticism in the market-place (p. 6.) All this is unlikely to be true and the 
simplifications of social psychology must be challenged. Similar inaccuracy 
can be found in E.P. Sanders (ed.), Jewish and Christian Self-definition, were 
the cursing of Christians in synagogues is explained away, leaving no 
reason for the first substantial work on Jewish- Christian relations, namely 
Justin’s Dialogue with Trypho. Second, it provides a valuable corrective to 
romanticism. Philo’s Judaism has a stronger, harsher side which challenges 
our conceptual parochialism. 

Most of the printing errors appear to be typing mistakes and stand as a 
warning to all who love their word-processor and electric typewriters: 
Diety (p. 7), andpon (p. 15). hodo(p. 65), villian (p. 106), Tacticus (p. 109), 
inculcuate(p. 115), distinctivenss (p. 132). 

Eric OSBORN 


William L. Moran, Les lettres d'el- Amarna. Correspondance diplomatique du 
pharaon [Littératures anciennes du Proche-Orient 13] (Les Editions du Cerf: 
Paris, 1987). Pp. 630. Price: FF 290. 


More than a century after their discovery and more than eighty years 
after their publication by J.A. Knudtzon the el-Amarna tablets are still one 
of the most prominent epigraphic finds made in the Near East. Still more 
surprising, despite hundreds of studies devoted to particular aspects of the 
texts, no attempt has been made to update the still fundamental work of 
Knudtzon. The book under review, however, comes rather close to this 
goal. It is a translation of all the 350 letters and lists of royal gifts found at 
el-Amarna, including the documents discovered after Knudtzon's edition. 
Other texts such as literary compositions and lexical tablets have been left 
Out. 

All the texts written in Akkadian have been translated by W.L. Moran. 
The Hurrian letter no. 24 has been translated by G. Wilhelm and the Hittite 
letters nos. 31 and 32 by V. Haas. Strangely enough this French translation 
of most of the Amarna corpus is itself, in its published form, a translation 
of the original manuscript. The text prepared in English by W.L. Moran 
has been adapted into French by D. Collon (for the main text) and 
H. Cazelles (for the foot-notes). The result is a quite readable book and 
accurate translation of the ancient documents. 

The introduction (pp. 13-56) reviews successively the discovery and 
publication of the el-Armarna archive, its composition, linguistic aspects, 
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the typology of the letters and their chronology. This introduction is 
conceived as a status quaestionis rather than a fresh discussion of the 
problems involved, but, as it stands, it is a useful and welcome synthesis, 
even though it does not consider publications later than 1983. 

The really new part of the book is the translation of the letters and, still 
more important, the accompanying notes. Every new reading, be it one of 
the author himself or of another scholar, is reproduced in the notes and, in 
this way, the work can be considered an updating of Knudtzon’s edition. 

Here follow a few reflections on some general problems that the reading 
of this translation called to my mind. The texts are referred to by the letters 
EA followed by their number in Knudtzon’s edition. 

Several documents refer to statues sent to foreign countries by the king 
of Egypt. Such is, for instance, EA, 14.II.11-14 that, according to Moran’s 
translation, mentions statues of the king, the wife of the king (z.e. the 
queen?) and a king's daughter dispatched to Burnaburiash of Babylon. The 
translation is not completely sure, however. Knudtzon understood "statues 
for the king" etc. Moran prefers C. Kühne's interpretation! ("statue of the 
king" etc.) on the assumption that, anyhow, all the gifts were for the king 
of Babylon and that minor gifts for the royal family should have been 
mentioned elsewhere. This is also more accurate grammatically, the transla- 
tion “of the king" being the one we naturally expect for sa sarri. 

This text raises the problem of Egyptian statues, especially royal effigies, 
found outside Egypt.? It is quite clear in this case that they were sent as 
gifts, without any religious or political motivations. In other letters the 
sender himself asks for statues (usually in gold). In EA, 27.19-20, Tushratta 
of Mitanni asks? for golden statues of himself and his daughter Tadu-Hepa 
(cf. the Hurrian letter of Tushratta EA, 24.76-107). In EA, 41.25-27, 
Suppiluliuma of Hatti asks for golden statues of unspecified subjects and 
two silver female statues. 

Of a different nature is EA, 55.53-57, where Akizzi of Qatna remembers 
a statue of the Sun-God (translated without particular justification by the 
Hurrian name “Shimige’’) made by the forefathers of the king of Egypt and 
recently taken away by the king of Hatti. Akizzi wants gold to make a new 
statue. Here the religious intention is obvious but must not be seen as an 


1 Die Chronologie der internationalen Korrespondenz von El- Amarna, AOAT, 17, 
Kevelaer & Neukirchen-Vluyn, 1973, p. 69, n. 341. 

2 Cf. W.Helck, “Ägyptische Statuen im Ausland - ein chronologisches Pro- 
blem," UF 8 (1976), pp. 101-115, and, for the Middle Kingdom only, G.Scandone 
Matthiae, “La statuaria regale egiziana del Medio Regno in Siria: Motivi di una 
presenza," UF, 16 (1984), pp. 181-188. 

3 Again the translation follows C. Kühne, op. cit., p. 38, n. 181. 
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attempt to back any political will of supremacy. The pharaoh's ancestors 
apparently just wanted to honour a local deity. 

Another interesting point is the words used to designate the statues. 
Most often and not surprisingly, the word is ALAM/sa/mu, but in EA, 
14.II.13 and 14 the statues of the king’s wife and king’s daughter are 
designated by PKAL. PKAL is usually understood as Sumerian LAM(M)A, 
Akkadian /amassu (cf. CAD and AHy, s.v.), a protecting deity. A theory 
has been proposed by A. Spycket^ that found wide acceptance among 
archaeologists, according to which LAM(M)A is the proper name of a 
goddess often depicted on cylinder seals in the function of an interceding 
deity, intermediary between a god and his worshipper. Texts such as this 
one show that more caution is needed in interpreting the iconographic 
motif. LAM(M)A may refer to several different realities,’ including purely 
human figures. 

A few chronological indications in round figures, sometimes taken 
literally, would deserve a study of their own. It is true that they do not 
stem from accurate chronological records, but they cannot be dismissed as 
fictitious and useless. They reflect a psychological or symbolic conception 
of time and should be studied in that perspective. For instance in EA, 59, 
the citizens of Tunip complain that they have been writing to the king for 
twenty years without ever receiving a reply (cf.lines 13 and 44). This figure 
of twenty years immediately calls to mind — as M. Liverani noted it in 
1967 —$ such texts as the one where Hattusilis says that it took his grand- 
father Suppiluliuma twenty years to reconquer his kingdom or the prayers 
of Mursilis concerning a plague that lasted twenty years. However, we may 
assume that they mean something more than just a long span of time. It 
seems that forty years was considered, at least in some Near Eastern literary 
traditions, as a full generation, Z.e. the active part of human life." Twenty 
years could therefore mean half a generation or, in historical terms, an 
important part of anyone’s career. This is a genuine chronological indica- 
tion because, although its real meaning depends on the actual duration of 
the period under consideration, that meaning can be deducted from the 


^ A.Spycket,“La déese Lama,” RA 54 (1960), pp. 73-84. 

5 Cf. A.L. Oppenheim, Ancient Mesopotamia, Chicago & London, 1964, pp. 199- 
201; W. von Soden, “Die Schutzgenien /amassu und schedu in der babylonische- 
assyrischen Literatur", Baghdader Mitteilungen, 3 (1964) 148-156. 

6 M. Liverani, “Ma nel settimo anno...," in Studi sul Oriente e la Bibbia, Genoa, 
1967, p. 51, n. 8. 

7 See the recurrence of forty or multiples of forty to indicate a time span in the 
Bible (cf, eg., S. Kreuzer, “430 Jahre, 4oo Jahre oder 4 Generationen: Zu den 
Zeitabgaben über den Agyptenaufenthalt der "Israeliten'," ZAW 98 (1986), pp. 199- 
210). 
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duration of the period when it is known: it means much but not all of this 
period of time. It could be five years as well as fifteen depending on the 
circumstances. This is to some extent more precise than just saying “‘a long 
time". 

Another form of the symbolism of numbers seems to be misunderstood 
by Moran in the famous passage of EA, 151 where Abi-Milki of Tyre 
refers to the destruction of the palace of Ugarit (lines 56-57). Moran 
understands: “The fire destroyed the palace of Ugarit; (or rather), it 
destroyed the half of it and thus its half has disappeared." Such a 
translation implies that only half of the palace was destroyed but the text, as 
it seems to me, is more likely to report on a complete destruction: É LUGAL 
ure U.ga-ri-if&i. i-qu-ul i-fa-Tum mi-si-i[1]-su i-qúl ù mi-$-<il)-iu ia-nu” “A fire 
burnt down the palace of the king of Ugarit; it burnt down its half and its 
(other) half does not exist." The 4 is probably not a waw of apodosis but 
the normal conjunction of coordination. One half of the palace was burnt 
down and the other half no longer exists. 

These are only a few examples of the interest these texts still arouse and 
the questions they still prompt. Let's hope that the original English version 
of these translations will be made available in not too distant a future. 

Guy BUNNENS 


Michael E. Hardwick: Josephus as an historical source in Patristic literature 
through Eusebius [Brown Judaic Studies, 128] (Scholars Press: Atlanta, 
Georgia, 1989). Pp. xii + 137. ISBN 1-555 40. 


This brief study of the use of Josephus as a source for historical 
information and for historical ideas in patristic literature down to and 
including Eusebius bears all the marks of its dissertation origin. It is 
essentially a routine investigation, mechanical in its lay-out, plodding 
systematically through the second and third century Christian authors who 
allude to Josephus or Josephan themes. This procedure is quite acceptable 
as a dissertation research exercise but it does not necessarily make for an 
interesting or an arresting monograph. The result is much needless pad- 
ding, with introductory pages devoted to each author (potted bio-data plus 
résumés of literary production) — and these are often authors who in the 
upshot produce but one incidental fragment: thus, for example, nine and a 
half pages are given over to Pseudo-Justin, who exhibits one passing 
allussion (and that not first-hand). There are far too many typographical 
errors in the Greek (a typical example on p. 41 n. 8 along with complete 
gobbledegook in line 7 of the same page) but such errors are not confined 
to the Greek (thus Apollinaris, Apollinarius and Apollinarus all occur 
within 7 lines [p.40]; cf. Hellanicus and Hellenicus on p. 45). 
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Indeed the authors treated down to Eusebius, who occupy the first 68 
pages, could well have been judiciously reduced to half a dozen pages at 
most. And more of the strong doxographical tradition of this period should 
have been evoked for the penchant to cite literary authorities — with their 
allusions being often so indirect or suspiciously garbled that actual consul- 
tation of the authority cannot be proven: this would have avoided some 
needlessly heavy weather. But Hardwick is right to insist, in his best 
chapter on the monograph (pp. 69-102), that it is Eusebius who establishes 
Josephus within the Christian tradition, exploiting him to confirm (where 
convenient) the veracity of the New Testament, to provide an historical 
authority for the immediate post New Testament period, and to act as a 
model for historical themes, constructions and readings: the Christian 
appropriation of Josephus really begins with Eusebius. 

The work concludes with a twenty-page summary which essentially 
repeats the conclusions already systematically placed at the end of each 
preceding chapter. This all makes a useful but limited study, sound as far as 
it goes but in reality there is material here for one solid article which has 
been needlessly eked out into a monograph of 137 pages. 


G.W. CLARKE 


Josette Elayi, Pénétration grecque en Phénicie sous l'empire perse [Travaux et 
mémoires: Etudes anciennes, 2] (Presses universitaires de Nancy: Nancy, 
1988). Pp. 224. Price: FF 160. 


The encounter of Hellenism with the old Near Eastern civilizations is a 
major feature of ancient history. A proper understanding of the process of 
hellenization of all the Mediterranean basin and of regions as far east as the 
Indus valley is essential to our understanding of ancient history as a whole. 
It is to one aspect of this vast problem that the book under review is 
devoted: the Greek penetration into Phoenicia at the time of the Persian 
empire. As the author herself notes (p. 8), such an enterprise has never been 
undertaken on serious grounds. The Persian period is crucial, however, to 
the extent that it paradoxically paves the way for the massive penetration of 
Hellenism that will follow Alexander's conquests. 

Three periods are defined (p. 15): “archaic” (539-479 B.C.) correspond- 
ing to the time of the Persian expansion to the West; "classical" (479-405) 
matching the time of the Athenian maritime supremacy; "prehellenistic" 
(405-333 B.C.) defined without further specification as the interval between 
the collapse of the Athenian thalassocracy and the conquest of Tyre by 
Alexander the Great. 

All the available evidence, both written and archaeological, is dealt with 
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although most of the discussion is perforce devoted to archaeological 
problems. | 

The first three chapters analyse the evidence. Chapter I (pp. 20-38) 
reviews the geographical dispersion of Greek imports in Phoenicia. Many 
maps help to visualise their spatial distribution. In the second chapter (pp. 
39-60) the author studies the problem of the diffusion of Greek coins in 
Phoenicia and their impact on the creation of Phoenician coinage. Surpri- 
singly enough for a country that we may assume to have been deeply 
engaged in international trade, finds of Persian coins are rare in Phoenicia, 
and Greek coins seem to have been sought after essentially for the metal 
they were made of. Local coinage is of comparatively late date and, 
although its cause is not clear, its appearance in the various Phoenician 
cities seems to have been linked with periods of increasing imports and 
economic prosperity. The third chapter (pp. 61-105) gives an overview of 
the commercial relations between Greece and Phoenicia. The trade routes 
and the protection of the merchants, financial organization of trade, goods 
exchanged, Greeks in Phoenicia and Phoenicians in Greece, existence of 
possible “ports of trade" are the main themes of the chapter. The limita- 
tions of the evidence are rightly emphasized by the author who notes that 
perishables must have formed the bulk of the merchandise traded between 
the two areas (cf. p. 69). 

The fourth chapter (pp. 106-158) is of a more synthetical nature. The 
author adopts an anthropological approach. It is no easy task as scholars, in 
the field of ancient history, are not very much used to such methodologies. 
The task is also difficult because of the limited nature of the evidence. Too 
many parameters are lacking. She therefore defines five criteria of her own 
(p.109): 1. How were the contacts made? Was the borrowing ("emprunts") 
made spontaneously or was it imposed by one culture upon the other? The 
author observes that only the first possibility — spontaneous borrowing — 
applied to Phoenicia. 2. Were the concerned cultures homogeneous? It 
appears that many foreigners were living in both Greek and Phoenician 
cities and that, accordingly, the cultures under consideration were heteroge- 
neous. 3. What sort of relationship did exist between these cultures: 
friendship or hostility, commercial competition? 4. Were the groups in 
contact isolated ones (e.g. Phoenician merchants in Greece?) or were the 
contacts of a global nature? The author reckons also that contacts may have 
been established through an intermediary group (e.g. Attic pottery purchased 
by Phoenicians from Cypriote merchants). 5. Where do we find evidence 
for contacts between Greeks and Phoenicians? On the Phoenician coast, 
inland, in a rural environment, in cities, in the North, in the South? 

Dr. Elayi then proceeds to the study of pottery, terra-cotta, lamps as well 
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as jewels and seals. She reaches the conclusion that Greek influence on this 
type of material is superficial and follows the fashion of the time without 
affecting the customs and habits of the society itself. She makes a special 
case for sculpture, especially the famous architectural and anthropoid 
sarcophagi. Her study, one of the most detailed of the whole book, reviews 
the technical and artistic aspects of these monuments. She understands this 
new form of art as a "cultural change" (changement culturel") affecting 
the taste and mentality of wealthy Phoenicians but not their religious 
beliefs. 

The second part of Chapter 4 studies non-material influences such as the 
art of warfare, dressing and especially linguistic and religious interchange. 
Bilingual inscriptions were found in Cyprus and Greece only, a good 
indication that the Greek language had not yet permeated the Phoenician 
society itself. Some Phoenicians, however, adopted a Greek name beside 
their native Semitic name. This seems to be essentially true for Phoenicians 
traveling in Greece. Otherwise only two names from Phoenicia show traces 
of hellenization. The first is a Phoenician name carved in Greek letters on a 
lamp from Tel el-Hesi: Apneßaà. The second name is that of king "Abd'astart 
of Sidon, also officially known as Strato. The latter example, although 
apparently an isolated one, is compared with other signs of ‘“‘philhellenism”’ 
found among other Phoenician kings to show that hellenization reached 
Phoenicia through the upper strata of the political hierarchy. Concerning 
the first of these names, we must note that it was not found in Phoenicia 
stricto sensu but in southern Palestine and that it is engraved on an eminently 
mobile object — a lamp. It is therefore not excluded that it was originally 
used in a Greek environment before reaching Palestine. As for the name 
itself Dr Elayi notes that if its second part is clearly the divine name, Baal, 
its first component is hardly identifiable (p. 133). It is not impossible that 
we have here an early example of iotacism and that v was actually 
pronounced “i” so that we might have a name of the type 7y + 
theophorous element such as, for instance, Ariel in Hebrew. 

In the field of religion, Phoenician gods were assimilated to Greek ones. 
The most famous example is that of Milqart identified with Herakles. Such 
an identification is evidenced by Herodotus in the Persian period but could 
be older according to Dr Elayi. In the same way Astarte was identified with 
Aphrodite. This, however, was not a one-way process. One Phoenician 
god, the famous Adonis, was adopted by the Greeks. Religious interchange 
is a very important aspect of the hellenization of Phoenicia and the author 
is probably underestimating its significance when she retains art and 
economy as the main areas affected by Greek culture (pp. 145-146). 

In a chapter of conclusions (pp. 159-167) the author sums up the essential 
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results of her study. Most of the signs of hellenization in Phoenicia come 
from coastal urban centres and are probably restricted to a social elite. 
Rural Phoenicia seems to have been much less affected. Trade with Greece 
might have been an incentive to adopting aspects of Greek culture. The 
most affected features of Phoenician culture are economy, with the adoption 
of coinage, and art. To these, as we just saw, we could add religion. 

To finish off this review here follow a few general observations. The first 
one concerns an obstacle that everyone having dealt with Phoenicia has 
faced: what is Phoenicia? The notion expressed by this word is not 
specifically defined in the book. The author refers briefly, p. 9, to another 
publication of hers! where such a definition is provided. The essential 
criterion, according to this article, seems to be the designation of a 
particular site by an ancient author as “Phoenician”. It would follow from 
there, although it is not specifically said, that any other site displaying 
similar features is also considered as “Phoenician”. The problem with such 
an approach is that ancient authors do not make a consitent use of the 
words “Phoenicia” and “Phoenician”. They can refer either to a region, 
whoever its inhabitants may have been, or to a people. Is al-Mina, near the 
mouth of the Orontes river, really a Phoenician site? I would rather 
consider the so-called central Phoenicia, i.e. Aradus, Byblos, Berytus, Sidon 
and Tyre, as Phoenicia proper and the areas to the north and south of it as 
peripheral or 'phoenicized". This, however, is of secondary value to the 
book whose main concern is with the early hellenization of the coastal 
Mediterranean cities of the Persian empire. 

A notable feature of Dr Elayi’s work is its methodology. It is a historical 
study, almost entirely based on archaeological sources. The use made of 
these is very cautious and the author, perfectly aware of their limitations 
(cf. p. 165, n.1), turned to anthropology to complement them and put them 
in proper perspective. A computer-aided analysis of the material helped her 
in the elaboration of the information. The process is described on pp. 207- 
212. Fourteen parameters were codified, including the identification of the 
object, its characteristics, date and find spot. It was thus possible to draw 
the evolution curve of Greek imports into Phoenicia. 

This is an innovative and stimulating study. Let us hope that more 
scholars will follow the path thus opened in order to resolve the many 
problems that are still outstanding. 

Guy BUNNENS 


1 “Studies in Phoenician geography during the Persian empire,” in JNES, 41 
(1982), pp. 83-110. 


